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“MIRAGE,” ETC. 


“ MIRAGE.” 


THE Spring is round us with its budding green 
And brightening sun-shafts under English 
skies ; 
But ’tis not April shifts of shade and sheen 
That draw all English eyes. 
Our thoughts are in the Desert, where there 
stands 
Alone, o’erlooking the unpeopled waste, 
The scattered sun-bleached rocks and barren 
sands, 
One at whose cry a people’s feet would haste. 
That cry comes not, — so calm official lips 
With comfortable certainty protest ; 
Yet fail to still the tumult of unrest 
In many hearts ; word-clouds will not eclipse 
The vision of that lonely watcher, lone 
*Midst alien hordes, on England’s business 


gone ; 
Followed by England’s eyes, and followed not 
By England’s arms! A wolfhound on the 
slot 

Held tight in leash, less eagerly looks out 
After the unseen quarry, than we gaze, 
Phrase-checked, through Policy’s confusing 

haze 
Toward that watcher stout ! 

What are his thoughts? His glance, 

Clear as the glitter of an Arab lance, 
Cleaves the dim desert-haze. What does he 

see? 
The vanguard of his country’s chivalry ? 

She was not wont to leave her bravest sons 
With cool deliberate forecast to their doom ; 
Her rescuing onset not the dread simoom, 

Spear jungles, huge array of hostile guns, 
Or mountain gorge, or black miasma-breath, 
Would check; nay, nor the bodily menace of 

Pale Death 

With all his horsemen ! 

True, no hot appeal 

Flashed through the wires for her avenging 

steel. 
But since she knows him—and her honor, 


well, 
What need of that? Ae has no wish to 
point 
All marring Faction’s calculated yell 
Of simulated horror, or unjoint 
State-armor for his safety. Make As name 
A stalking-horse for the sham patriot troop 
Of mean place-hunters, who with howl and 
whoop 
Pursue their quarry? 
shame! 
His life is but a light-held gift, to yield 
With cheery ease upon the stricken field, 
Or at the gate of danger, where to stand 
Like that Pompeian sentinel, and die, 
Not called upon to strike, scorning to fly, 
Is duty simple, unexciting, grand 
With a calm grandeur that’s beyond the reach 
Of furious strugglers in the perilous breach. 
Yet — yet — one man, much hampered, here 
as there, 
By Party shifts, by philanthropic prayer 
Purblind in narrow zeal, ’midst ceaseless change 
Of circumstance and policy whose range 


*Twere too great a 





None can forecast, one man, and he not free, 
May need —— 
“ What is it that I seem to see 
Across the sand waste? Is it the quick gleam 
Of English steel, or but a desert-dream ? 
Help —or, that last illusion of distress, 
The mocking Afirage of the Wilderness ?” 
Punch. 


BIRTH OF SUMMER. 
** Out of weakness made strong.” 


Cogs she gently from the earth, 
Summer fair and strong ; 

But a baby at her birth, 
Sighing in her song. 


Tiny flush of forest green, 
Not a banner brave; 

Timid blades in fields are seen, 
Rising from their grave. 


Shining, too, like peeping child, 
Coming by-and-by. 

Smiling little sunbeams, mild, 
Peep through curtained sky. 


Gently wakes victorious strength, 
Feebie at her birth, 

Reigning as a queen, at length, 
Over all the earth, 


So new life in souls is born, 
Hopes and wants are given, 
Babes, which doubt may see with scorn 
Growing unto heaven. 
Sunday Magazine. MARY HARRISON, 


A WAKING DREAM. 


WALKING, I met upon this winter road, 
In light malign, obscurity of stars, 
My very self: his brows were seamed with 
scars, 
His shoulders bent beneath sin’s weighty load. 
A lolling imp that weary pack bestrode, 
a and grinned behind close visor- 
ars ; 
He in his crooked hand held splintered 
spars, 


Waifs of wrecked hope, and plied them like a 


goad, 
Tottering, bloodstained, over the slippery 
snow, 
That double of my self in anguish crept, 
Crawling I know not to what dreadful goal : 
While the shrill puck-eared fiend kept gibber- 
ing low, 
“Mine was the care to rouse you when you 
slept! 
Dark loom the ways before us, slothful 
soul!” 


Academy. JOHN ADDINGTON SyMONDs, 





LUTHER AND RECENT CRITICISM. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
LUTHER AND RECENT CRITICISM. 


THERE have been many voices about 
Luther during the last few months — 
voices of various meaning; some critical 
and denunciatory, others applausive and 
indiscriminate. It may be well to gather 
up the result; not, indeed, to pitch voice 
against voice — which would be of no use 
— but to sift as clearly as we can the 
Strain of truth from them, and to set the 
real work of Luther in as broad a light of 
fact and reason as we can. 

It would be of no use to go over again 
the well-known incidents of Luther’s life. 
These have been related, briefly or copi- 
ously, in many forms. They are well 
known, and can hardly fail to be so, lend- 
ing themselves so readily as they do to 
graphic treatment. This at least is true 
of all his earlier history, which stands out 
in bold relief from his later and more 
dubious career. It is important, both for 


his work and character, to discriminate 
between the two. 

One can hardly imagine a more pictur- 
esque group of incidents, touched with a/| 


more heroic lustre, than the successive 
phases of Luther’s life up to the year 15 
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“ Here I stand; I can do no otherwise, so 
help me God.” Whether in point of fact 
he ever uttered these often quoted words, 
the spirit of them animated all his earlier 
career. They fitly symbolize it through- 
out, and not merely at Worms. Even the 
cold pen of Gibbon grows warm in de- 
scribing the great figure of Athanasius 
contra mundum,; and it must be a small 
as well as a hostile pen which refuses to 
be moved by the figure of the brave, un- 
tended monk as he stood facing both 
pope and emperor in the fresh outburst 
of his reforming faith. 

The second portion of the Reformer’s 
career is by no means so heroic. It does 
not rise to the same level, even if it present 
here and there richer points of interest. 
He is no longer the simple hero, but the 
husband and father, the theologian and 
head of agreat party. A marvellous power 
his life still is, and it touches us at many 
points. In some respects it touches us 
more than the earlier and simple story. 
It is more full of human feeling. It is 


the time of Luther’s many friendships, of 


| his delights in nature and home and chil- 
dren; of his charming letters, with all 


25. | their love and prattle to his Kate and his 


Apart from all religious interest, they i im-| Hans; of his tears by the deathbed of 
press the historical imagination and kindle | Lena, his “ darling, all-beautiful, all-obedi- 


feelings of elevated passion. 
ried away in the sweep of their large and | 
imposing movement, even if our sympa-| 
thies are not enlisted in his cause. 
is seen in his Catholic biographer Audin, 
who would fain be critical, 
found admiring. 


glowing scenes which bring before us the 
youthful monk struggling with his own 


dark thoughts at Erfurt, or daring Tetzel | 


in his flagitious traffic, or nailing his nine- 
ty-five theses on the doors of the Cas- 
tle Church at Wittenberg, or entering 
Worms, or standing alone before the em- 
peror there, or working in lonely faith at 
the translation of the New Testament in 
the Wartburg, or quelling the iconoclasm 
of Carlstadt on his return to Wittenberg. 
Up to this point Luther’s conflict is on a 
grand scale. It is inspired by simple 
and noble motives. It is the impersona- 
tion of a spirit of self-sacrifice, of duty — 


We are car-| ent daughter ” 


This | 
| the same lofty plane, or exhibits the same 
but is often, 
His pen glows against | 
his will as he touches in succession the | 





— of all the free and wise 
and graphic converse of the “ Tischre- 
den.” Yet it is no longer a life of the 
same elevation. It no longer moves on 


sheer simplicity, directness, and _ self- 
sacrifice. His motives have became more 
mixed, his aims moreinvolved. He is no 
longer merely the Reformer, but the 
Churchman: no longer merely the leader 
with his own magnanimous impulses to 
guide him, but the defender of a cause, 
the general of an army, who has to think 
of many things but what to himself is 
simply true and right. With all its more 
tender and varied aspects, therefore, his 
later life is by no means so heroic. It 
does not challenge admiration or kindle 
enthusiasm in the same degree. It does 
not rise before us with the same stately, 
impressive, and irresistible grandeur. 

It is always to be remembered, there- 
fore, that we have a sort of two Luthers 
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before us — the Luther of Erfurt, the | and others, to be identified with the cause 
opponent of Tetzel and Eck, the hero of | of the peasants, to have actively stirred 
Worms and the Wartburg, the “solitary up the disorders into which it ran, and to 
monk that shook the world; ” and, again, have been largely responsible for them, 
the Luther of the Peasant War, the oppo- | He was accused as a man of the people, 
nent of Erasmus and Zwingli, the per-| towards whom he is now alleged to have 
plexed adviser of the landgrave of Hesse | been cruel and pitiless. In reality, he is 
determined to take a second wife while not fairly liable to either charge, although 


the first was still living, the vindicator not 
only of grace in his own experience 
against the frightful abuses of penance 
and indulgence, but of the doctrine of 
justification by faith in relation to life and 
works. The one Luther is great above 
the measure of most men. There may be 
figures of more heroic mould; but we do 
not know them. But to Luther the poli- 
tician, the polemic, the theologian there 
may be much exception taken. His great 
ness in these respects is open to question, 
and we do not feel ourselves called upon 
to be his defenders. 

The conduct and works of Luther which 
have been most impugned are, however, 
more capable of defence than many of 


his critics allow. A generous apprecia-! 


tion of the man and of his training knows 
how to make allowances, can see the 
patriot in the alarmist and the love of 
holiness in the antinomian polemic. To 
draw sharp lines, and separate the harsh 


sayings from the tender prayer and the | 


wild paradox from the wise and broad 
line of thought, is not criticism of the 
highest order. We shall afterwards ad- 
vert to his doctrine of grace, and the 
extremes to which at times he seems to 
push it. His harsh and hasty words 
during the Peasants’ War have been 
brought against him perhaps with more 
reason. Yet a little consideration will 
serve to show how few of his critics have 
realized his true position in that case, and 
consequently how much they have misun- 
derstood him. Words, however harsh 
and indefensible in themselves, can only 
be rightly measured when weighed along 


with their context and the whole ante- | 


cedent attitude of the speaker. 
In his lifetime it is worthy of remark 


it may be true, on one side, that his move- 
ment initiated the peasants’ movement, 
and on the other that he used words at 
last, when he found his remonstrances of 
no avail, which were unjustifiable in their 
harshness. 

The peasants’ movement began late in 
the summer of 1524, in the Black Forest. 
It gained strength in the beginning of the 
following year, and spread rapidly. Carl- 
stadt gave direct incitement to it by call- 
ing upon the people to destroy all images. 
Yet the demands of the peasantry were in 
the first instance not only reasonabie but 
singularly moderate. They claimed above 
all the r'ght of each parish to choose its 
own minister. They were determined no 
longer to be “the property of others,” for 
! Christ had redeemed all alike with his 
blood. They demanded for every one the 
right to hunt and fish, because God had 
given to all men equally power over the 
animal creation, They based their de- 
mands upon the Word of God. “If we 
| are wrong,” they said, “let Luther set us 
right by the Scriptures.” * There were 
as yet none of the wild imaginations of 
Miinzer and his prophets, no schemes of 
| a kingdom of saints founded on spoliation 
‘and murder. They burned down con- 
| vents, it is true, and spoiled and burned 
| cities; but they did not announce this as 
| their mission, nor set themselves for the 
| overthrow of the existing order of civil- 
ization. 

When the articles of the insurgents 
reached Wittenberg in the spring of 1525, 
| Luther was moved by many things they 





jcontained. He felt that the peasantry 
had many grievances. He was himself 
the son of a peasant, as he was fond of 
proclaiming. He sympathized, therefore, 





that Luther was blamed for a spirit inthis | with their wrongs; and when he wrote 
matter the very opposite to that with|his “Exhortation to Peace” the same 
which he is now charged. Then, he was | 


supposed, by men like Sir Thomas More | * Késtlin’s Life, p. 315. 
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spring, he dwelt strongly on these wrongs 
and the necessity of the nobles and princes 
of Germany ceasing “to tax and fleece 
their subjects for the enhancement of 
their pomp and pride, until the common 
people could endure it no longer.” He 
took the side of the people in all their 
lawful aspirations. But he saw at the 
same time that there was a spirit moving 
many of them hostile to order and religion. 
And in his most violent moods Luther 
was an apostle of order. If he had one 
conviction more profound than another, 
beyond the sphere of religion, it was re- 
spect for the empire and its institutions 
—and desire for peace. He hated the 
idea of social disorder, and of war in any 
form, above all in the form of civil insur- 
rection. He warned the peasantry, there- 
fore, of the disgrace and disaster that 
would attend the armed assertion of their 
rights. He told them plainly that if they 
persisted in rebellion they were worse 
enemies to the gospel than the pope. 
But all his words were thrown away; and 
Luther, of all men, did not like his words 
to be impotent. He counselled modera- 
tion and reform so long as he could; but 
when he saw that it was not redress but 
destruction that the fanatical leaders of 
the popular insurrection aimed at, he de- 
nounced them with his accustomed plain- 
ness, and called for their extirpation. 
They were to him “like mad dogs,” and 
to be dealt with as “mad dogs.” But it 
was not the people but their leaders that 
he thus denounced: men like Miinzer, 
who were insane with a bloody fanaticism 
— if ever men were — who had preached 
to their followers, “To work! while the 
fire is hot; let not the blood cool upon 
your swords. They will beg, wish, and 
entreat you for mercy; but show them no 
mercy, as God commanded Moses! God 
is with you; follow him!” These pre- 
tended prophets were to Luther at once 
blasphemers and murderers. We do not 
say that he should not have judged them 
more leniently, more intelligently. It was 
suffering and oppression that had made 
them mad, and he ought to have recog- 
nized this; but there they were —a wild 
force of destruction extending itself 
through. the empire; and Luther saw no 
safety at last but in their extirpation. 





To the end, however, he was faithful to 
the peasantry, and implored mercy for 
them. “ Dear lords,” he said, in the very 
same sentence in which he called for the 
extirpation of their leaders as ‘mad 
dogs,” “Dear lords, help them, save 
them, take pity upon these poor men.” 
Luther was no doubt always a man of 
powerful and unguarded impulse. His 
words were like living things, and went 
straight to their mark. He did not weigh 
them like a more cautious nature, and 
think of all their effect. But this is only 
to say that he was Luther, and not an- 
other. In order to judge him rightly we 
have to take him not merely in one mood, 
but in many moods. It is not a subtle 
criticism, however it may seem to be so, 
to look at his large nature now on this 
side and now on that —to contrast his 
tenderness with his coarseness, or his 
(alleged) antinomianism with the deep 
breathings of his piety — his materialism 
with his holiness. No doubt there were 
these contrasts in him. But are they not 
more or less in all men, and especially 
men of the massive build of Luther? 
What is remarkable in him is not the 
presence of such contrasts, but the frank- 
ness with which he gave expression to 
them. He was real and simple to the 
core. He hada marvellous power of ut- 
terance, and like many men who have 
this irrepressible fluency by word or pen, 
his utterance for the moment not only 
came from his heart, but seemed to him- 
self the whole utterance of his heart — all 
truth for the time. But his heart was 
larger than he thought, and his mind had 
other depths than he poured forth at sep- 
arate moments. And we only rightly un- 
derstand him not in this mood or that, 
but when we take him as a whole, and 
recognize that it is one living being who 
is thus moved so diversely, and that we 
have to read into the one Luther all these 
chords of feeling. The schisms, in short, 
that we recognize in him are in his words 
more than in himself. He is not now on 
the side of nature and now on the side of 
grace, and then of law; but nature and 
grace and law all meet in his massive hu- 
manity, as he speaks now with the tongue 
of the one and then of the other—so 
perfectly honest in each mood of thought 
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that he is unconscious, like a child, of in- | 


consistencies of language. He is, in fact, 


from first to Jast something of a child in| 
unconscious impulse, in freedom of talk, 


and in the quick, resentful hastiness with 
which he deals his blows and emphasizes 
them without reflecting, as in the contro- 
versy with Erasmus; how they may fall 
and injure one truth while defending an- 
other. 

We have, in short, not only two Luthers 
at the different epochs of his life, but 
more or less all through his life; and we 
are not called upon equally to admire 
both. Yet it is not the highest view of 
him that separates and holds them apart. 
The separation is the separation of acci- 
dent and circumstance, of argument and 
emphasis. The man in his full greatness 
is the unity of all, however difficult it may 
be to find this unity. The coarseness, 
the violence, the wrongheadedness are not 
to be strained away; but they are not 
seen in their true light when placed by 
themselves, and looked at as distinct 
phases of the man. They are so far 
rather the integral base of a humanity 
which could not have been so powerful if 
it had been made of finer stuff; and so 
far the result of a time of violence and of 
controversial torture, the temptations of 
which we have difficulty in estimating. 
The age itself was lacking in harmonious 
proportion. It was violent of action and 
coarse of speech, yet with a profound 
depth of spiritual life stirring it. And 
Luther was pre-eminently the man of such 
an age. He would not have been greater, 
but less great in some respects, if he had 
been more refined and cautious and well- 
proportioned in intellect and character. 
We have to take him, therefore, as he is 
—a great but rugged power, tenderness 
mingling with strength, coarseness with 
insight, depth with violence, humor with 
rage, gentleness with audacity. “ His- 
tory presents many more complete or 
symmetrical characters, few greater; none 
more rich in diverse elements of human 
feeling and moral aspiration. No selfish- 
ness, nor vanity, nor mere vulgar ambi- 
tion meet us amid all his proud con- 
sciousness of power or most high-handed 
dogmatism; but everywhere, even when 
we can least sympathize with him, we 
see an honest and magnanimous nature 
swayed by a living faith and glowing ear- 
nestness—a great soul moved by pas- 
sionate conviction, and sublimed by divine 
thought.” * 


be Luther and other Leaders of the Reformation, p. 
101. 


It is this breadth and largeness of na- 
|ture which have made Luther’s name so 
enduring, and given such a charm to it. 
We know no other name concerned in a 
great controversy, which at the end of 
four centuries could have evoked so spon- 
taneous and widespread an enthusiasm — 
Anglican archbishops, and Old Catholic 
prelates like the venerable Dr. Ddllinger, 
vying with Scotch presbyters and English 
presbyters, Lutheran doctors of divinity 
and literary laymen to do him honor. 
This is quite different from any sectarian 
popularity, and is due, we may be sure, 
to great qualities which come home to 
the common heart of Christendom. Least 
of aj] is it due to any supposed faultless- 
ness in Luther himself. For the very 
tribute to his memory has tended to pro- 
voke a revived sense of his faults. It 
has been made abundantly evident that 
he was no apostle of sweetness, that he 
could be obdurate in prejudice as well as 
magnanimous in thought, and that there 
are few men whose words in controversy 
can be Jess trusted as a measure of truth. 
Yet withal—not because he was fault- 
less, or always wise and right, but be- 
cause he was with all his faults a great 
and beneficent character, who, when the 
world was sick and in dire trouble brought 
a new life to it, and moved it forward in 
paths of righteousness —his name has 
called forth an unexampled ovation. It 
is easy to make light of such an ovation; 
there are always aspects of popular enthu- 
siasm that lend themselves readily to rid- 
icule. But it will be more to the point to 
endeavor to estimate Luther’s work, what 
he really did for the world, at its true 
value. We shall rapidly glance therefore 
at the main aspects in which his work 
presents itself tous. It will not be diffi- 
cult to recognize in each the note of 
advance, and the explanation of the en- 
thusiasm with which his name is still 
regarded. 

1. What is known as Protestantism, or 
the theory of religious liberty, owes its 
birth to him. He certainly did not an- 
nounce the theory; he even failed to prac- 
tise it; but he made it possible. Is the 
theory after all a blessing? —it may be 
asked. It became the fashion for a time 
to speak in a depreciatory tone of the 
great movement of the sixteenth century. 
To those of this way of speech, who, after 
patient inquiry, satisfied themselves that 
Protestantism was a mistake, and that 
their true home was the unreformed 
Church that condemned Luther, and would 
have burned him, as it did Hus and Je 
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rome, there is nothing to say. They went 
their way, and time will judge them. But 
the so-called Oxford school of fifty years 
ago, while it produced many remarkable 
men—men of genius, as writers, and 
preachers, and poets —never pretended 
to be a school of advance. It not only 
had no love for freedom, but it reprobated 
it. Newman himself said that he hated 
Liberalism and all its brood. When in 
France in 1832, he refused to look at the 
tricolor, as the emblem of modern liberty. 

The school will remain memorable be- 
cause it has deepened and awakened 
Christian and Church life; it has spread 
a spirit of devotion beautiful as it is ear- 
nest through many an English parish. 
But it was in no sense a scientific move- 
ment. It threw no Jight on theological 
or scriptural difficulties. It travestied 
rather than studied Church history, and 
instead of seeking to explain its great 
epochs, it made a mere polemical quarry 
of them for the support of foregone con- 
clusions. It scoutéd the idea of new 
light; its pride was to reproduce old tra- 
ditions and “Catholic” dogmas. It not 
only held no key to the great movements 
of Christian thought in the past, but it 
blundered over the simplest of them, as 
Cardinal Newman did so notably in the 
history of the Arians of the fourth cen- 
tury. What may be said to be now a 
commonplace in all historical inquiry, that 
every great epoch in the formation of 
Opinion is the product of all the forces 
operating in the preceding time, and there- 
fore so far justified in the very fact of its 
existence — that it is a living growth, in 
short, and not a mechanical manipulation 
of parties — was never realized by them. 
They took their stand on an imaginary 
plattorm of their own, which they identi- 
fied with Christian antiquity, just as the 
Evangelical party had also its platform, by 
which they squared all Christian truth. 
Theology as a science —as the product 
of great currents of thought constantly 
moving the Church—has never been 
recognized by the one or the other. 

It is little to be wondered at, therefore, 
that the Anglo-Catholic party came to 
undervalue or despise the Reformation. 
They saw in Luther mainly an apostle of 
violence, one who had disturbed the fair 
order of medizval Christendom. Prot- 
estantism became to them a mere party 
movement, instead of the natural and in- 
evitable outburst of new forces of reli- 
gious thought and life moving Europe — 
an insurrection and not an advance —a 
rebellion, not an inevitable revolution. 








All the moral forces of righteousness, of 
truth-speaking, of freedom which Luther 
represented, and the Reformation embod- 
ied, were of no avail in comparison with 
a disowned Church authority. And the 
fashion followed of disparaging Luther 
and Protestantism. Protestantism — the 
word and the thing — became and remains 
with members of the school a name of 
opprobrium. It issaid to be a pure nega- 
tion, to represent an unhallowed attitude 
of the individual and popular will.against 
“ Catholicity.” We wonder how many who 
speak thus know what “ Protestantism” 
really did mean in its original use. 

The word, as is well known, was not an 
original note of the Reformation. It did 
not originate with Luther, nor with Me- 
lanchthon, although the latter was pres- 
ent, as Luther was not, at the Diet of 
Augsburg, when it came into vogue. It 
did not come specially from the teligious 
side of the Reformation, and bore no refer- 
ence to the truth or falsehood of any reli- 
gious doctrines. But it nevertheless had 
a noble origin, and it bears, and must ever 
bear to every freeman, a noble meaning. 
It was the word with which the reforming 
Christian States of Germany met the at- 
tempt of the emperor Charles and those 
opposed to them, to deprive them of the 
toleration which for some time they had 
enjoyed. Nothing could be more reason- 
able or patriotic than the standpoint of 
these States. The religious commotions 
in the Empire had begun without their 
special incitement. They did not profess 


| to be able to settle what‘was true or false 
|in the movement. The emperor himself 


had admitted that the matters in dispute 
were beyond his jurisdiction. He had 
specially said — at the Diet of Spires in 
1526—that he was neither willing nor 
able to conclude anything touching them, 
but that he would endeavor to obtain the 
sanction of the Roman bishops to the 
assembly of a general council; “every 
State in the mean time to live, rule, and 
bear itself as it shall be ready to answer 
for to God and his Imperial Majesty.” 
This was the basis of settlement uni- 
versally agreed on between the emperor 
and the reforming States in 1526. It was 
considered binding till a general council 
was Called. Honor, freedom, every patri- 
otic motive was enlisted on behalf of this 
fair compromise between the contending 
parties. The cause at stake was therefore 
the cause of national as well as religious 
independence. And it was only when it 
was proposed, at the second Diet of 
Spires in 1529, and still more definitely at 











Augsburg in 1530, to interfere with the 
Act of Toleration, that the famous protest 
was taken. “The Diet has overstepped 
its authority,” said the States who adhered 
tothe settlement. “ Our acquired right is 
that the Decree of 1526 unanimously 
adopted remain in force until a council 
can be convened. Up to this time the 
Decree has maintained the peace, and we 
protest against its abrogation.” This 
was what they said at Spires in 1529, and 
in the following year, at Augsburg, the 
same ground was taken up, and the same 
protest renewed. 

Protestantism in its origin, therefore, 
was the uprising of the Christian and pa- 
triotic feeling of Germany against a pro- 
posed act of gross oppression, both civil 
and religious. It had no special connec- 
tion with doctrine, and implied no nega- 
tion of any Christian truths. It was the 
voice of the Christian conscience of Ger- 
many exclaiming against imperial and 
papal self-will. It was the assertion of 
Christian liberty — of the fact that right 
and honor and covenant were not to be 
trampled upon at the mere dictation of 
power, and that “in matters relating to 
the honor of God and the salvation of 
souls every man must stand alone before 
God and give account of himself.” 

This is the true meaning of Protestant- 
ism, and all modern Christian liberty — 
the very liberty in the exercise of which 
certain members of the Church of En- 
gland have abused the name — may be 
said to be the outcome of the protest taken 
at Spires and Augsburg by the Evangeli- 
cal members of the German Empire. The 
attitude of these Christian princes and 
others was again only possible in the 
light of the great struggle which had been 
maintained during the twelve previous 
years by one man. The Diet of Worms 
and Luther’s memorable words there — 
whatever may have been their exact form 
—alone explain the subsequent diets at 
Spires and Augsburg. The courage of a 
single man as he faced on that great oc- 
casion “the mailed chivalry of Germany” 
—a pale and slight figure as yet without 
any of the brave rotundity of his later 
years — gave the courage which inspired 
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and the writings of Erasmus, remain as 
witnesses of how hopeless all reformation 
of the Church was from within. There 
are times when God is in “the still small 
voice,” rather than in the storm and the 
earthquake, but there are other times 
when abuses can only be shaken by “a 
great and strong wind” and the upheaval 
of the common ground on which men 
stand—and the Reformation was a pe- 
riod of this kind. The voice of God 
uttered itself in Luther, that the mass of 
lies which had become identified with 
medieval Christendom should no longer 
continue. The voice was heard in many 
lands, and there were many who arose to 
help the German monk, and carry forward 
the great work; but that a reformation 
became possible in England and Scotland 
as well as Germany, and that Protestant- 
ism after many struggles was able to 
secure a footing in Europe, was owing in 
large part, as it has been said, “to the 
intense personal conviction and conta- 
gious faith of one man — Martin Luther.” 

2. But Luther not only initiated our 
modern Christian liberty — he revived the 
primitive Pauline Gospel. This revival is 
even more directly and primarily his work. 
For while Luther was an apostle of Chris- 
tian liberty, and gave the impulse to it, 
without which it might not have pre- 
vailed, he was not always himself a good 
example of his own principle. He only 
partially caught its meaning, as was the 
case more or less with all the Reformers. 
But he was the apostle of the grace of 
God in all its fulness. 

Luther was naturally of deep and seri- 
ous feeling. He was brought up in a 
religious home. Hans Luther, his father, 
was a God-fearing man, who was wont to 
pray at the bedside of his son, and whose 
words remained stamped on his son’s 
memory. He wished young Martin to be 
a lawyer, and he went to the University 
of Erfurt for this purpose; but the seeds 
of religion which had been sown in his 
young heart proved stronger than his 
father’s wishes. He could not rest in the 
idea of a secular calling. His inward 
cravings turned him towards a religious 
life. The story of his finding a Latin 


the famous protest, and laid the founda- | Bible in the university library and poring 


tion of all Christian and ecclesiastical 
liberties. 
that, Luther or not, some change for the 


It is not to the point to say 


| 


over it, and finding to his astonishment 
that it contained more Gospels and Epis- 
tles than the Lectionaries — the only me- 


better must have come to the Church at | dium through which he had hitherto known 


the time, which was ripe for such change. | Scripture—and the other stories of his 
Ripe enough no doubt the time was, as the | illness and the sudden death of his friend 
evils within the Church were intolerable ;} Alexis, which made so profound an im- 
but the Councils of Pisa and Constance, | pression upon him —all point to his deep 
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religiousness. 
own will, 
him to the convent, and it was spiritual 
distress during his novitiate that impelled 
him to the course of meditation and 
thought, of prayer and fasting, which ulti- 
mately ended for him in peace and light. 
The consciousness of his sins lay on him 
as a continual burden. There was no 
penance and no work of mortification by 
which he did not try to lighten the bur- 
den. “If ever monk could have got to 
heaven by fasting,” he afterwards said, 
“T might have done so.” But it was all 
of no avail. The terrors of guilt haunted 
him as a bodily presence, clung to him as 
a pursuing shadow, so that one day he 
cried out, as some dire aspect of wrath 
rose before him, “It is not I! it is not 
I!” At length, however, light came to 
him by the mouth of Staupitz, the new 
vicar-general of the Augustines, who 
came to Erfurt on a visit of inspection. 
“Through him,” said Luther, “the light 
of the gospel first dawned out of the 
darkness on my heart.” It is well that 
we should remember this. The mediz- 
val Church, corrupt as it was, still cher- 
ished the light, if hidden away in obscure 
corners or a few hearts. To this intelli- 
gent and pious man—touched by the 
grave and melancholy look of the young 
monk — Luther unbosomed himself. He 
explained how vainly he had sought for 
spiritual peace, that sin was always too 
strong for him. “I have, myself,” Stau- 
pitz replied, “vowed more than a thou- 
sand times to lead a holy life, and as often 
broken my vows.” Strength is not to be 
found in efforts of self-will, however great. 
“I now trust only in the mercy and grace 
of God in Christ.” 

This was the key-note by which Luther 
moved the world. It could hardly be 
more simply or spiritually stated.. Di- 
vested of all scholastic definition, it was 
nothing else than the reassertion of the 
old spiritual fact set forth by Christ him- 
self and by St. Paul, that the only real help 
for the soul is in God. Every soul stands 
in immediate responsible relation to God, 
and all spiritual strength and peace come 
straight out of him. Church and priest, 
sacrament and penance, are useful minis- 
ters in the divine life, but nothing more. 
Moral efforts point to a righteousness 
which they fail to secure. They indicate 
a capacity—an upward aspiration — but 
they cannot lay hold of the reality. All 
deeper religious experience proved to the 
apostle that it is not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, or may do, 


It was spiritual distress drove | 
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He became a monk of his | that we are saved, but by the mercy of 


God —the free touch of the divine grace 
forgiving us, releasing us from the bonds 
of sin, lifting us out of the deep pit and 
miry clay, from which no efforts of our 
own can ever lift us, and setting us in the 
light of a love which is ours just because 
we are sinners and in ourselves helpless. 
“It is just your sins that make you an 
object of salvation,” Staupitz said to Lu- 
ther. 

Luther had tried scholasticism, or the 
theological teaching of his time, and he 
had tried monkery, and found both want- 
ing. So far from bringing God near to 
him, they had hidden God from him, and 
left him miserable in his weakness and 
sinfuiness. A sinner thirsting for right- 
eousness, he found himself fed on “ sen- 
tences.” Craving for peace, he found 
only mortification, But the assurance 
that God loved him, that he was forgiven 
—that righteousness was not of himself 
but of God, given to him in Christ — 
brought him relief and peace. “ Straight- 
way he felt as if he were born again, and 
as if the door of paradise were thrown 
wide open.” 

It is always to be remembered how 
much Luther, like St. Paul, apprehended 
his new creed in a polemical form as op- 
posed to the “Aristotelic” or Church 
principle — “that a man becomes just by 
doing just acts.” No, his experience said 
—and he himself taught ia one of the 
earliest vindications of his favorite doc- 
trine — “ We must first be just, and then 
we Shall do just actions. Righteousness 
is truly from within and not from without. 
It springs out of God in the soul, recon- 
ciling the soul to himself, and not out of. 
any outward fact whatever.” Peace only 
came to him when he realized in this 
absolute manner the fulness of divine for- 
giveness in Christ. 

This is the essential meaning of what 
is called the doctrine of justification by 
faith —a doctrine which had not been 
utterly lost in the Church, else Luther 
could never have heard ‘of it from Stau- 
pitz nor any others, but which had sunk 
out of the general Church consciousness, 
and which therefore needed once more to 
be revivified, and placed in the forefront 
of Christian thought. For if it is a truth 
at all, this is its place. No other truth 
can compare with it. In answer to the 


old cry, “* What must I do to be saved?” 
the voice of Luther was heard as no voice 
had been heard for many a generation. 
“No priest can save you, no masses or 
But God has 


indulgences can help you. 
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saved you. He himself, and no mediatory 
saints, no holy mother of God even, but 
God himself, the divine Son, has redeemed 
you.” ‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” This was the 
living force which seized the great heart 
of the German people, and spread mightily 
through Europe. Brushing by the falter- 
ing and unsteady steps of Humanism, this 
faith in a divine righteousness near to 
every soul made itself once more a joyful 
way among the nations, and spread with 
it a new life of righteousness. 

But the truth was not new. No. 
Neither was it new in the time of St. 
Paul, who tells us that “* Abraham believed 
God, and it was accounted to him for 
righteousness.” But how far the truth 
had become obscured, we have evidence 
not only in Luther’s difficulties in finding 
it, but in all the best and most devout 
books of the period —the “Imitatio 
Christi,” for example, and the “ Theologia 
Germanica,” which was so great a favor- 
ite with Luther. Beautiful as both these 
books are, the former having, next to the 
Bible probably, touched more souls than 
any other book in the world, we have only 
to look into them to see that, with all 
their sweetness and strength, the old 
Pauline truth of “justification by faith 
alone” is not among their chief notes. 
One side of the truth they sufficiently 
apprehend —the soul’s immediacy to the 
Divine. But the other side —that the 
sum of righteousness is in Christ and in 
Christ alone, that nothing can be added 
to his perfect work, lies comparatively out 
of sight. It is the faith of the mystic 
and the cloister that both books set be- 
fore us, rather than the faith of St. Paul 
and the primitive Church — the faith that 
overcame the world. Now it was the 
specially divine side of the same truth 
that Luther realized in his own expe- 
rience, and of which he made himself the 
new apostle. The absoluteness of divine 
righteousness in Christ for every soul — 
this was his theme, even as it was St. 
Paul’s: and to place anything whatever 
alongside of this righteousness was to 
preach another gospel. He had taken 
the whole substance and spirit of the 
Epistle to the Galatians into his very 
heart, and just as St. Paul’s spiritual life 
flashed into indignation at the idea of cir- 
cumcision, or any element of the Jewish 
system, being made a condition of salva- 
tion along with Christ, so the mind of 
Luther kindled into a divine rage at the 
same thought; and sometimes, in his rage 


| against the law in the matter of justifica- 
| tion, he speaks wildly, as the wisest man 
_is apt to speak wildly in a tempest of 
thought. 

This is the secret —and there is no 
other secret —in the often quoted exag- 
gerations of Luther in reference to the 
doctrine of justification by faith —the 
“Esto peccator, et pecca fortiter” sen- 
tence, and other unguarded expressions, 
of which men who know little else about 
him have madeso much. Because Luther 
felt deeply the power of human sin — the 
weakness and coarseness of man in his 
ordinary life—he has been supposed to 
have made little of sanctification and the 
consecrating influence of the Church. 
But the inference is unwarranted. For 
who, save St. Paul, has ever felt more 
“the body of this death,” and craved to 
be delivered from it? It was his very 
craving for sanctification that drove him 
onwards to the doctrine of grace. But 
abundance of grace was never for a mo- 
ment in his own life an excuse for sin. 
It is impossible to read his prayers and 
his letters without recognizing how he 
felt, from the very assurance of faith, the 
necessity of an always fuller self-conse- 
cration. The ideal of holiness springs 
always more brightly from the root of 
grace in his heart. This is the true inter- 
pretation of his teaching, however unad- 
visedly he may sometimes speak or write 
of “good works” when put in the place 
of Christ. He could say that “in the 
matter of justification ” he would hold no 
terms with the law, yet in itself the law 
was to him, as to St. Paul, “holy and just 
and good.” Ido not defend many of his 
expressions. Minds that do not read 
them in the light of true devotional ex- 
perience will find in them a suggestion 
of license, even of immorality. But his 
harsh and occasionally coarse logic was 
in the main the bad vesture of scholas- 
ticism in which he had been trained. His 
faults of argument, his over-defining, his 
drawing too many distinctions, and plac- 
ing things against one another which in 
reality are merely different sides of the 





/same thing; all this was the product of 
' the medizval system which he inherited, 
| and which, unhappily, Protestantism was 
|once more destined to resuscitate, to its 
| own detriment and moral injury. 1t was 
| not as a Protestant that he yielded to such 
extravagances; they are no genuine out- 
come of Protestantism, but rather the 
rags and tatters of medizval logic, from 
|which the mind even of our modern 
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Churches is by no means yet thoroughly 
cleansed.* 

3. But Luther not only restored life to 
the Church by his doctrine of grace, he 
restored the true idea of the Church itself. 
Medizvalism had inverted the nature of 
the Church. It had converted it into a 
vast hierarchy of power emanating from 
Rome, an ecclesiastical system of bishops 
and priests and monks that kept the keys 
of heaven and hell, and in and through 
whom alone all spiritual blessing was con- 
veyed. The sale of indulgences, flagrant 
as it was, was merely the outcome of this 
perverted idea of the Church as a cor- 
poration having the disposal of human 
souls at his command. Once materialize 
spiritual privilege, and make the forgive- 
ness of sins depend upon anything but 
the free grace of God, and there is no 
degradation of divine truth that may not 
be reached. If the divine can be commu- 
nicated by any mere external form, and 
the hierarchy be the sole judge of this 
form, then why not by indulgences as well 
as anything else? The material accident 
once substituted for the spiritual reality 
becomes rapidly degraded till it finds its 
last and summary expression in money; 
money being always the brief and repre- 
sentative expression of all mere external 
work. 

Luther soon perceived that his opposi- 
tion to the Papacy did not arise merely 
from its abuses. These, no doubt, had 
kindled his indignation, but the more he 
looked at the system itself the more he 
disliked it, the more opposed he felt it to 
be to the conception of the Church that he 
found in the New Testament; and even 
before he had yet formally seceded from 
the Roman communion he had recovered 
the true Scriptural idea of the Church, and 
boldly announced it in his famous address 
to the “ Christian nobility of Germany.” 
He dismissed as false the central part of 
the whole medieval system —the sacri- 
fice of the mass — and with this sacrifice, 
any peculiar order of priesthood. The 
essence of the Church, he said, was in 
the intercommunion of the faithful with 
one another and their Heavenly Head, 
and no externals were absolutely neces- 
sary to it, beyond the preaching of God’s 
Word, and the administration of the sacra- 
ments as ordained by Christ —no Rom- 
ish popedoms nor any other hierarchical 
arrangements. The key to this higher 
conception lay in the great New Testa- 


* See “Luther Vindicated,” by Charles Hastings 
Collette. Quaritch, London, 1834. 
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ment principle of the priestly character of 
all Christians. All Christians are alike 
in spiritual rank. The only thing peculiar 
to the ecclesiastic or priest is office, or 
public appointment to administer the 
Word of God and the sacraments. Ordi- 
nation implies this and nothing more — 
that out of the collective body of Chris- 
tians, essentially of the same spiritual 
order (‘priests to God ”), one is selected 
and authorized to exercise spiritual offices 
for the rest. It may be well to quote his 


own words on this subject : — 


All Christians [he says] are truly of the 
spiritual estate, and there is among them no 
difference, save of office alone; as Paul says 
(1 Cor. xii. 12) that we are all one body, yet 
has each member its own office, that it may 
serve the others. This is the all-important 
thing, that we have one baptism, one Gospel, 
one faith, and are all alike Christians. For 
baptism, Gospel, faith, these alone make men 
spiritual and Christian folk.* 

Again: — 

A bishop’s consecration is no more than this, 
that in place of the entire congregation one is 
taken out of the whole body of those who pos- 
sess equal power, to whom is committed the 
exercise of this same power for the rest... . 
Or, that I may put it still more clearly, if a 
little body of pious Christian laymen were 
taken and placed on a desert, who had not 
among them an episcopally ordained priest, 
and, being there agreed, were to choose one 
among their own number, married or not, and 
were to commit to him the office of baptism, 
saying mass, absolving, preaching; he would 
be as truly a priest as if all the bishops and 
Popes had ordained him.t 


Already, therefore, on the eve of his 
rupture with Rome, the sacerdotal idea 
had entirely left Luther. A priest is no- 
body but a Christian layman, called and 
appointed toa special work. He empha- 
sizes the idea of order as well as of equal- 
ity. No one may take to himself the 
office of the ministry without the will and 
command of the congregation. But the 
priestly status is nothing but the status of 
a public officer, who so long as he holds 
his office has precedence, but when he is 
deposed and lays it aside, is a peasant or 
a citizen, like another. “Some have in- 
vented,” he says “ characteres indelebiles, 
and prate that a deposed priest is never- 
theless something other than a bad lay- 


* An den christlichen Adel deutscher Nation. 
Die Reformatorischen Schriften Dr. Martin Luthers, 
von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 1846, Erster Band, 480. 

t Ibid. 480-1. An interesting translation of this and 
other “‘ Primary Works” of Luther, edited by Dr. 
Wace and Dr. Buchheim, of King’s College, has just 
appeared (Murray, London). 
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man, all of which are laws and talk 
invented of men.” 

It is this essential idea of the Reforma- 
tion, quite as much if not more than the 
doctrine of justification by faith, which 
constitutes its real offence in the eyes of 
the extreme Anglo-Catholic school. This 
it is which barbs the insults they have 
levelled at Luther and Protestantism. 
Nothing touches men so keenly as the 
invasion of official pride. The love of 
power is the dearest instinct of the human 
heart—the love of being distinct and 
more than others — having something to 
give which others have not. And all 
natural human feelings reinforce the false 
ideas which have come to us from the 
Middle Ages — nay, from the fourth cen- 
tury — and which give the sacerdotal prin- 
ciple what would seem an ever-recurring 
power over the human mind. This only 
makes it the more necessary to reiterate 
the true character of this principle as 
moral and spiritual, and never merely 
official. The idea of priesthood lies deep 
in human nature. It is in itself a true 
idea. But genuine priesthood is nothing 
but the divine help that lies in the assur- 
ance of divine sympathy communicated 
by one Christian heart to another. And 
he is the true priest everywhere, whether 
the hand of presbyter or bishop may have 
been laid upon him or not, who is the true 
helper and minister of good from God to 
man; who out of the treasures of his own 
faith, and hope, and love, can feed the 
hungry and give rest to the weary. If 
the doctrine of justification by faith be, 
as Luther said, the article of a standing 
or falling Church, this equally important 
truth of the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers and the essential equality of clergy 
and laity is the special note of a really 
Reformed or Protestant Church. 

4. But Luther’s labors are not yet 
summed up. There remains his vast 
work of translating the Scriptures, and, 
immediately connectéd with this, his gen- 
eral services to Christian literature, his 
hymns and sermons and catechisms. Lu- 
ther is so great as a reformer that we are 
apt to forget how great he is as a man of 
genius. Yet in literary genius alone he 
stands conspicuous in hisage. His trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into German is 
unrivalled. As a task-work it exceeds 
anything of the kind ever done. He 
translated the whole of the New Testa- 
ment at the Wartburg in a few months. 
Contrast with this the years which our 
revisers took, assisted by all the lights of 
modern scholarship. The New Testa- 





ment translation was already published in 
1522, that is to say, a year after he stood 
before the emperor at Worms; and ten 
years later, or in 1532, the whole of the 
Bible was finished, to which he afterwards 
added the Apocryphal books in 1542. 
Matthesius tells us also that “when the 
whole Bible had been published in Ger- 
man, Dr. Luther took it upagain from the 
beginning with much earnestness, dili- 
gence, and prayer, and convoked, as it 
were, a Sanhedrim of the best men that 
could be found, who came together every 
week to his house, viz., Dr. Bugenhagen, 
Dr; Jonas, Dr. Kreuziger, Master Me- 
lanchthon, and others. And when the doc- 
tor had looked through the Bible already 
published, and inquired among Jews and 
foreign, linguists, and picked up good 
words by asking old Germans, he came 
into the assembly with the old Latin and 
new German Bible, and always brought a 
Hebrew text also.” And so they worked 
till edition after edition was published. 
Considering the age and the state of Bib- 
lical scholarship, the result is marvellous, 
not merely as a feat, but as a work of art. 
Luther’s Bible came forth from his brain 
instinct with genius —a formative power 
in the development of the German lan- 
guage, and an imperishabie landmark in 
German literature. Like our own Jaco- 
bean version —and more than it— it is 
not merely an excellent transcript of the 
divine original, but a creative work with 
the stamp of originality, destined to exer- 
cise an enduring influence on the national 
tongue, and to be a model of its best pop- 
ular speech for many generations. 

But Luther not only translated the 
Scriptures ; he did much by his judgments 
on the sacred books—rash as some of 
these may be pronounced to be—to 
initiate the historical criticism of Scrip- 
ture as a great literature rather than a 
code or collection of infallible dicta. He 
asked, for example, “what it mattered 
even if Moses was not the author of 
Genesis?” He saw the essential superi- 
ority of the Books of Kings over those of 
Chronicles as historical records, and did 
not hesitate to pronounce the former the 
more credible. He discerned the dra- 
matic character of the Book of Job, the 
late origin of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
the fact that the prophecies of Jeremiah 
have not been preserved in chronological 
order, and were probably due, therefore, 
to acompiler rather:than to the prophet 
himself. “The story of Jonah,” he said, 
“is more lying and more absurd than any 
fable of the poets... . If it did not stand 
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in the Bible I should laugh at it as a lie.” * 
He pronounced against the Pauline origin 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. He had 
grave doubt about the Epistles of St. 
James and St. Jude, and said of the for- 
mer, in comparison with the Pauline Epis- 
tles, that “it was an epistle’of straw, 
because it has nothing evangelical about 
it.” f- 

We do not quote these opinions on ac- 
count of their value. That is not the 
point. In reference to the Epistle of St. 
James, Luther was certainly wrong, from 
lack of that very historical. judgment 
which so far guided himin other cases. 
His own feelings perhaps influenced him 
in all his judgments as much as any gen- 
uine critical or historical judgment. For 
criticism was certainly not his forte. In 
these respects Erasmus was greatly his 
superior. But his insight into the diver- 
sity of the Scriptures in meaning and 
authority, whether in all cases directed by 
sound principle or not, was a great ad- 
vance of Biblical thought for the time — 
an advance which, unhappily, Protestant- 
ism did not maintain, and which the 
Churches are only now beginning to real- 
ize as a condition of intelligent Biblical in- 
terpretation. Here, as in other things, 
Luther’s genius did for him what no mere 
learning could do, and what Protestant 
learning failed for long to understand, 

If we add to all this Luther’s work as a 
Christian poet and musician, we sum up 
a catalogue of services to the Christian 
Church which few or none can rival. It 
may be true, as said by his detractors 
here also, that many of Luther’s geést- 
liche Lieder are not original. Abundant 
traces of them may be found in the med- 
izval hymnology. But he never said 
they were original in the sense these 
critics mean, and he would have been not 
merely a man of genius but a miracle- 
worker if he had absolutely coined from 
his own brain all the hymns attributed 
to him. Like all true poets he worked 
on old materials ; and just as Burns fash- 
ioned by his exquisite touch old and 
coarse materials into pearls of song, so 
Luther refitted old words and music to the 
trumpet tones of the Reformation. In 
nothing is a poet often greater than in this 
re-creation of the old and bad, till it lives 
with a new life of beauty and goodness 
and power, 

This brief review may serve to explain 
and justify the Luther commemoration. 


* Tischreden, iv. 418. : 
t Preface to New Testament, xiv. 105. 
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Some extravagances of talk may even be 
excused in reference to such a man, who 
in nothing sought to serve himself, but 
only God and the Church. There is a 
wholesomeness in his large-heartedness, 
his constant frankness, his real self-sacri- 
fice, even in the midst of seeming self- 
indulgence. It is well to point out his 
faults; but even his faults “lean to vir- 
tue’s side.” They come in a great degree 
of the large simplicity of his nature, and 
he wears them on his sleeve. He invites 
us to contemplate them. In his moments 
of depression, and he had many, they 
overwhelm himself. Like most men of 
big thoughts, he bore, under all his out- 
ward show of brave and sometimes auda- 
cious words, “a saddened and shadowed 
heart, that felt unutterably the mystery 
of life and death.” ‘ What a brilliant 
night!” he said one night, as he and 
Catherine were walking in their garden: 
“but it burns not forus.” “ And why are 
we to be shut out from the kingdom of 
heaven?” asked Catherine. ‘ Perhaps,” 
said he, with a sigh, * because we left our 
convents.” There was a strange depth of 
humility, of self-distrust in the thought. 
Least of all, surely, was such a man what 
he appears to some —an incarnation of 
self-will and the mere rights of nature. 
JOHN TULLOCH. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BOURGONEF. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
A SECOND VICTIM. 


BOURGONEF’S story has been narrated 
with some fulness, though in less detail 
than he told it, in order that the reader 
may understand its real bearings on my 
story. Without it, the motives which im- 
pelled the strange pertinacity of my pur- 
suit would have been unintelligible. I 
have said that a very disagreeable impres- 
sion remained on my mind respecting cer- 
tain aspects of his character, and | felt 
somewhat ashamed of my imperfect sa- 
gacity in having up to this period been 
entirely blind tothose aspects, The truth 
is, every human being is a mystery, and 
remains so to the last. We fancy we 
know a character ; we form a distinct con- 
ception of it; for years that conception 
remains unmodified, and suddenly the 
strain of some emergency or the inciden- 
tal stimulus of new circumstance reveals 
qualities not simply unexpected, but flatly 
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contradictory of our previous conception. 
We judge of a man by the angle he sub- 
tends to our eye — only thus caz we judge 
of him; and this angle depends on the 
relation his qualities and circumstances 
bear to our interests and sympathies. 
Bourgonef had charmed me intellectually ; 
morally I had never come closer to him 
than in the sympathies of public ques- 
tions and abstract theories. His story 
had disclosed hidden depths. 

My old suspicions reappeared, and a 
conversation we had two days afterwards 
helped to strengthen them. 

We had gone on a visit to Schwanthaler 
the sculptor, at his tiny little castle of 
Schwaneck, a few miles from Munich. 
The artist was out for a walk, but we were 
invited to come in and await his return, 
which would be shortly; and meanwhile 
Bourgonef undertook to show me over 
the castle, interesting as a bit of modern 
Gothic, realizing on a diminutive scale a 
youthful dream of the sculptor’s. When 
our survey was completed — and it did 
not take long — we sat at one of the win- 
dows and enjoyed a magnificent prospect. 
“It is curious,” said Bourgonef, “to be 
shut up here in this imitation of medizval 
masonry, where every detail speaks of the 
dead past, and to think of the events now 
going on in Paris which must find imi- 
tators all over Europe, and which open to 
the mind such vistas of the future. What 
a grotesque amachronism is this Gothic 
castle, built in the same age as that which 
sees a reforming pope!” 

“Yes; but is not the reforming pope 
himself an anachronism?” 

‘““As a Catholic,” here he smiled, inti- 
mating that his orthodoxy was not very 
stringent, “I cannot admit that; as a 
Protestant, you must admit that if there 
must be a pope, he must in these days be 
a reformer, or—give up his temporal 
power. Not that I look on Pio Nono as 
more than a precursor: he may break 
ground, and point the way, but he is not 
the man to lead Europe out of its present 
Slough of Despond, and under the head- 
ship of the Church found a new and last- 
ing republic. We want a Hildebrand, 
one who will be to the nineteenth century 
what Gregory was to the eleventh.” 

“Do you believe in such a possibility ? 
Do you think the Roman pontiff can ever 
again sway the destinies of Europe?” 

“T can hardly say I believe it; yet I 
see the possibility of such an opening if 
the right man were to arise. But I fear 
he will not arise; or if he should, the 
Conclave will stifle him. Yet there is but 





one alternative: either Europe must once 
more join in a crusade with a pope at the 
head ; or it must hoist the red flag. There 
is no other issue.” 

‘“‘ Heaven preserve us from both! And 
I think we shall be preserved from the 
pope by the rottenness of the Church; 
from the drapeau rouge by the indigna- 
tion and horror of all honest men. You 
see how the Provisional Government has 
resisted the insane attempt of the fanatics 
to make the red flag accepted as the na- 
tional banner?” 

“Yes; and it is the one thing which 
dashes my pleasure in the new revolution. 
It is the one act of weakness which the 
government has exhibited; a concession 
which will be fatal unless it be happily 
set aside by the energetic party of action.” 

* An act of weakness? say rather an 
act of strength. A concession? say rather 
the repudiation of anarchy, the assertion 
of law and justice.” 

“ Not a bit. It was a concession to the 
fears of the timid and to the vanity of the 
French people. The tricolor is a French 
flag — not the banner of humanity. It is 
because the tricolor has been identified 
with the victories of France that it ap- 
peals to the vanity of the vainest of peo- 
ple. They forget that it is the flag ofa 
revolution which failed, and of an empire 
which was one perpetual outrage to hu- 
manity. Whereas the red is new; it is 
the symbol of an energetic, thorough- 
going creed. If it carries terror with it, 
so much the better. The tyrants and the 
timid should be made to tremble.” 

“T had no idea you were so blood- 
thirsty,” said I, laughing at his vehe- 
mence. 

“IT am not bloodthirsty at all; I am 
only logical and consistent. There is a 
mass of sophistry current in the world 
which sickens me. People talk of Robes- 
pierre and St. Just, two of the most vir- 
tuous men that ever lived — and of Dom- 
inic and Torquemada, two of the most 
single-minded — as if they were cruel and 
bloodthirsty, whereas they were only con- 
vinced.” 

“Is it from love of paradox that you 
defend these tigers?” 

“ Tigers, again — how those beasts are 
calumniated !” 

He said this with a seriousness which 
was irresistibly comic. I shouted with 
laughter; but he continued gravely, — 

“You think I am joking. But Jet me 
ask you why you consider the tiger more 
bloodthirsty than yourself? He springs 
upon his food — you buy yours from the 
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butcher. He cannot live without animal 
food: it is a primal necessity, and he 
obeys the ordained instinct. You can 
live on vegetables; yet you slaughter 
beasts of the field and birds of the air (or 
buy them when slaughtered), and consider 
yourself a model of virtue. The tiger 
only kills his food or his enemies; you 
not only kill both, but you kill one animal 
to make a gravy for another! The tiger 
is less bloodthirsty than the Christian!” 

“1 don’t know how much of that tirade 
is meant to be serious; but to waive the 
question of the tiger’s morality, do you 
really — I will not say sympathize, but — 
justify Robespierre, Dominic, St. Just, 
and the rest of the fanatics who have 
waded to their ends through blood?” 

“ He who wills the evd, wills the means.” 

“ A devil’s maxim.” 

“But a truth. What the foolish world 
shrinks at as bloodthirstiness and cruelty 
is very often mere force and constancy of 
intellect. It is not that fanatics thirst for 
blood — far from it, — but they thirst for 
the triumph of their cause. Whatever 
obstacle lies on their path must be re- 
moved; if a torrent of blood is the only 
thing that will sweep it away —the tor- 
rent must sweep.” 

“And sweep with it all the sentiments 
of pity, mercy, charity, love?” 

“No: these sentiments may give a 
sadness to the necessity; they make the 
deed a sacrifice, but they cannot prevent 
the soul from seeing the aim to which it 
tends.” 

“This is detestable doctrine! It is the 
sophism which has destroyed families, 
devastated cities, and retarded the moral 
progress of the world more than anything 
else. No single act of injustice is ever 
done on this earth but it tends to perpet- 
uate the reign of iniquity. By the feel- 
ings it calls forth it keeps up the native 
savagery of the heart. It breeds injus- 
tice, partly by hardening the minds of 
those who assent, and partly by exciting 
the passion of revenge in those who re- 
sist.” 

“You are wrong. The great drag- 
chain on the car of progress is the falter- 
ing inconsistency of man. Weakness is 
more cruel than sternness. Sentiment is 
more destructive than logic.” 

The arrival of Schwanthaler was timely, 
for my indignation was rising. The sculp- 
tor received us with great cordiality, and 
in the pleasure of the subsequent hour, I 
got over to some extent the irritation 
Bourgonef’s talk had excited. 

The next day I left Munich for the 
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Tyrol. My parting with Bourgonef was 
many degress less friendly than it would 
have been a week before. I had no wish 
to see him again, and therefore gave him 
no address or invitation in case he should 
come to England. As I rolled away in 
the Malleposte, my busy thoughts re- 
viewed a& the details of our acquaintance; 
and the farther I was carried from his 
presence, the more obtrusive became the 
suspicions which connected him with the 
murder of Lieschen Lehfeldt. How, or 
upon what motive, was indeed an utter 
mystery. He had not mentioned the 
name of Lehfeldt. He had not mentioned 
having before been at Nuremberg. At 
Heidelberg the tragedy occurred — or 
was Heidelberg only a mask? It -oc- 
curred to me that he had first ascertained 
that I had never been at Heidelberg be- 
fore he placed the scene of his story there. 

Thoughts such as these tormented me. 


Imagine, then, the horror with which I 


heard, soon after my arrival at Salzburg, 
that a murder had been committed at 
Grosshesslohe — one of the pretty envi- 
rons of Munich much resorted to by holi- 
day folk — corresponding in all essential 
features with the murder at Nuremberg! 
In both cases the victim was young and 
pretty. In both cases she was found qui- 
etly lying on the ground, stabbed to the 
heart, without any other traces of violence. 
In both cases she was a betrothed bride, 
and the motive of the unknown assassin 
a mystery. 

Such a correspondence in the essential 
features inevitably suggested an appalling 
mystery of unity in these crimes, — either 
as the crimes of one man, committed un- 
der some impulse of motiveless malignity 
and thirst for innocent blood, or as the 
equally appalling effect of zmztation act- 
ing contagiously upon a criminal imagina- 
tion ; of which contagion there have been, 
unfortunately, too many examples — hor- 
rible crimes prompting certain weak and 
feverish imaginations, by the very horror 
they inspire, first to dwell on, and finally 
to realize their imitations. 

It was this latter hypothesis which 
found general acceptance. Indeed it was 
the only one which rested upon any ground 
of experience. The disastrous influence 
of imitation, especially under the fascina- 
tion of horror, was well known. The idea 
of any diabolical malice moving one man 
to pass from city to city, and there quietly 
single out his victims — both of them, by 
the very hypothesis, unrelated to him, 
both of them at the epoch of their lives, 
when 
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The bosom’s lord sits lightly on its throne, 
when the peace of the heart is assured, 
and the future is radiantly beckoning to 
them, — that any man should choose such 
victims for such crimes, was too prepos- 
terous an idea long to be entertained. 
Unless the man were mad, the idea was 
inconceivable; and even a monomaniac 
must betray himself in such a course, 
because he would necessarily conceive 
himself to be accomplishing some supreme 
act of justice. 

It was thus I argued; and indeed I 
should much have preferred to believe 
that one maniac were involved, rather 
than the contagion of crime,—~since one 
maniac must inevitably be soon detected ; 
whereas there were no assignable limits 
to the contagion of imitation. And this 
it was which so profoundly agitated Ger- 
man society. In every family in which 
there happened to be a bride, vague 
tremors could not be allayed; and the 
absolute powerlessness which resulted 
from the utter uncertainty as to the quar- 
ter in which this dreaded phantom might 
next appear, justified and intensified those 
tremors. Against such an apparition there 
was no conceivable safeguard. From a 
city stricken with the plague, from a dis- 
trict so stricken, flight is possible, and 
there are the resources of medical aid. 
But from a moral plague like this, what 
escape was possible? 

So passionate and profound became the 
terror, that I began to share the opinion 
which I heard expressed, regretting the 
widespread publicity of the modern press, 
since, with many undeniable benefits, it 
carried also the fatal curse of distributing 
through households, and keeping con- 
stantly under the excitement of discus- 
sion, images of crime and horror which 
would tend to perpetuate and extend the 
excesses of individual passion. The mere 
dwelling long on such a topic as this was 
fraught with evil. 

This and more I heard discussed as I 
hurried back to, Munich. To Munich? 
Yes; thither I was posting with all speed. 
Not a shadow of doubt now remained in 
my mind. I knew the assassin, and was 
resolved to track and convict him. Do 
not suppose that ¢/zs time I was led away 
by the vagrant activity of my constructive 
imagination. I had something like posi- 
tive proof. No sooner had I learned that 
the murder had been committed at Gross- 
hesslohe, than my thoughts at once car- 
ried me to a now memorable visit I had 
made there in company with Bourgonef 
and two young Bavarians. At the hotel 





where we dined, we were waited on by the 
niece of the landlord, a girl of remarkable 
beauty, who naturally excited the attention 
of four young.men, and furnished them 
with a topic of conversation. One of the 
Bavarians had told us that she would 
one day be perhaps one of the wealthiest 
women in the country, for she was en- 
gaged to be married to a young farmer 
who had recently found himself, by a rapid 
succession of deaths, sole heir to a great 
brewer, whose wealth was known to be 
enormous. 

At this moment Sophie entered bring- 
ing wine, and I saw Bourgonef slowly 
turn his eyes upon her with a look which 
then was mysterious to me, but which 
now spoke too plainly its dreadful mean- 
ing. 

‘What is there in a look, you will say? 
Perhaps nothing ; or it may be everything. 
To my unsuspecting, unenlightened per- 
ception, Bourgonef’s gaze was simply the 
melancholy and half-curious gaze which 
such a man might be supposed to cast 
upon a young woman who had been made 
the topic of an interesting discourse. But 
to my mind, enlightened as to his charac- 
ter, and instructed as to his peculiar feel- 
ings arising from his own story, the gaze 
was charged with horror. It marked a 
victim. The whole succession of events 
rose before me in vivid distinctness; the 
separate details of suspicion gathered into 
unity. 

Great as was Bourgonef’s command 
over his features, he could not conceal 
uneasiness as well as surprise at my ap- 
pearance at the fadle d’héte in Munich. 
I shook hands with him, putting on as 
friendly a mask as I could, and replied to 
his question about my sudden return by 
attributing it to unexpected intelligence 
received at Salzburg. 

“ Nothing serious, I hope?” 

“Well, 1’m afraid it will prove very 
serious,” I said. “But we shall see. 
Meanwhile my visit to the Tyrol must be 
given up or postponed.” 

* Do you remain here, then ? 

“] don’t know what my movements 
will be.” 

Thus I had prepared him for any re- 
serve or strangeness in my manner; and 
I had concealed from him the course of 
my movements; for at whatever cost, I 
was resolved to follow him and bring him 
to justice. 

But how? Evidence I had none that 
could satisfy any one else, however con- 
vincing it might be to my own mind. 


| Nor did there seem any evidence forth- 
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coming from Grosshesslohe. Sophie’s 
body had been found in the afternoon 
lying as if asleep in one of the bypaths of 
the wood. No marks of a struggle; no 
traces of the murderer. Her affianced 
lover, who was at Augsburg, on hearing 
of her fate, hurried to Grosshesslohe, but 
could throw no light on the murder, could 
give no hint as to a possible motive for 
the deed. But this entire absence of evi- 
dence, or even ground of suspicion, only 
made my case the stronger. It was the 
motiveless malignity of the deed which 
fastened it on Bourgonef; or rather, it 
was the absence of any known motive 
elsewhere which assured me that 1 had 
detected the motive in him. 

Should I communicate my conviction 
to the police? It was possible that I 
might impress them with at least sufficient 
suspicion to warrant his examination — 
and in that case the truth might be elic- 
ited; for among the many barbarities and 
iniquities of the criminal procedure in 
Continental States which often press heav- 
ily on the innocent, there is this compen- 
sating advantage, that the pressure on the 
guilty is tenfold heavier. If the innocent 
are often unjustly punished — imprisoned 
and maltreated before their innocence can 
be established — the guilty seldom escape. 
In England we give the criminal not only 
every chance of escape, but many advan- 
tages. The love of fair play is carried to 
excess. It seems at times as if the whole 
arrangements of our procedure were es- 
tablished with a view to giving a criminal 
not only the benefit of every doubt, but of 
every loophole through which he can slip. 
Instead of this, the Continental procedure 
goes on the principle of closing up every 
loophole, and of inventing endless traps 
into which the accused may fall. We 
warn the accused not to say anything that 
may be prejudicialtohim. They entangle 
him in contradictions and confessions 
which disclose his guilt. 

Knowing this, 1 thought it very likely 
that, however artful Bourgonef might be, 
a severe examination might extort from 
him sufficient confirmation of my suspi- 
cions to warrant further procedure. But 
knowing also that ¢47zs resort was open to 
me when all others had failed, | resolved 
to wait and watch. 


CHAPTER IX. 
FINALE. 


Two days passed, and nothing occurred. 
My watching seemed hopeless, and I re- | 
solved to try the effect of a disguised in- | 
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terrogatory. It might help to confirm my 
already settled conviction, if it did not 
elicit any new evidence. 

Seated in Bourgonef’s room, in the old 
place, each with a cigar, and chatting as 
of old on public affairs, I gradually ap- 
proached the subject of the recent murder. 

“Ts it not strange,” I said, “ that:both 
these crimes should have happened while 
we were.casually staying in both places?” 

“Perhaps we are the criminals,” he 
replied laughing. I shivered slightly at 
this audacity. He laughed as he spoke, 
but there was a hard, metallic, and almost 
defiant tone in his voice which exasper- 
ated me. 

“ Perhaps we are,” I said quietly.” He 
looked full at me; but I was prepared, 
and my face told nothing. I added, as ia 
explanation, ‘* The crime being apparently 
contagious, we may have brought the in- 
fection from Nuremberg.” 

“ Do you believe in that hypothesis of 
imitation ?” 

“T don’t know what to believe. Do 
you believe in there being only one mur- 
derer? It seems such a preposterous 
idea. We must suppose him, at any rate, 
to be a maniac.” 

“ Not necessarily. Indeed, there seems 
to have been too much artful contrivance 
in both affairs, not only in the selection of 
the victims,. but in the execution of the 
schemes. Cunning as maniacs often are, 
they are still maniacs, and betray them- 
selves.” 

“If not a maniac,” said I, hoping to 
pique him, “he must be a man of stupen- 
dous and pitiable vanity, — perhaps one 
of your constant-minded friends, whom 
you refuse to call bloodthirsty.” 

“Constant-minded perhaps; but why 
pitiably vain?” 

“Why? Because only a diseased atroc- 
ity of imagination, stimulating a nature 
essentially base and weak in its desire to 
make itself conspicuous, would or could 
suggest suchthings. Thesilly youth who 
‘fired the Ephesian dome,’ the vain idiot 
who set fire to York Minster, the miser- 
able Frenchmen who have committed 
murder and suicide with a view of making 
their exit striking from a world in which 
their appearance had been contemptible, 
would all sink into insignificance beside 
the towering infamy of baseness which — 
for the mere love of producing an effect 
on the minds of men, and thus drawing 
their attention upon him, which otherwise 
would never have marked him at all — 
could scheme and execute crimes so hor 
rible and inexcusable. In common char- 
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ity to human nature, let us suppose the 
wretch is mad; because otherwise his 
miserable vanity would be too loathsome.” 
I spoke with warmth and bitterness, which 
increased as I perceived him wincing un- 
der the degradation of my contempt. 

“Tf his motive were vanity,” he said, 
“no doubt it would be horrible ; but may 
it not have been revenge?” 

“ Revenge!” I exclaimed; “ what! on 
innocent women?” 

“ You assume their innocence.” 

“Good God! do you know anything to 
the contrary?” 

“NotI. But as we are conjecturing, I 
may as well conjecture the motive to have 
been revenge, as you may conjecture it to 
have been the desire to produce a startling 
effect.” 

“ How do you justify your conjecture ?” 

“Simply enough. We have to suppose 
a motive; let us say it was revenge, and 
see whether that will furnish a clue.” 

“ But it can’t. The two victims were 
wholly unconnected with each other by 
any intermediate acquaintances, conse- 
quently there can have been no common 
wrong or common enmity in existence to 
furnish food for vengeance.” 

“That may be so; it may also be that 
the avenger made them vicarious victims.” 

** How so?” 

“It is human nature. Did you ever 
observe a thwarted child striking in its 
anger the unoffending nurse, destroying 
its toys to discharge its wrath? Did you 
ever see a schoolboy, unable to wreak his 
anger on the bigger boy who has just 
struck him, turn against the nearest 
smaller boy and beat him? Did you ever 
know a schoolmaster, angered by one of 
the boy’s parents, vent his pent-up spleen 
upon the unoffending class? Did you 
ever see a Subaltern punished because an 
officer had been reprimanded? These are 
familiar examples of vicarious vengeance. 
When the soul is stung to fury, it must 
‘solace itself by the discharge of that fury 
—it must relieve its pain by the sight of 
pain in others. e are so constituted. 
We need sympathy above all things. In 
joy we cannot bear to see others in dis- 
tress; in distress we see the joy of others 
with dismal envy which sharpens our pain. 
That is human nature.” 

* And,” I exclaimed, carried away by 


my indignation, “ you suppose that the} 
sight of these two happy girls, beaming | 
with the quiet joy of brides, was torture | 


to some miserable wretch who had lost his 
bride.” 
I had gone too far, 





His eyes looked | 
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into mine. I read in his that he divined 
the whole drift of my suspicion —the 
allusion made to himself. There often 
passes into a look more than words can 
venture to express. In that look he read 
that he was discovered, and I read that 
he had recognized it. With perfect calm- 
ness, but with a metallic ring in his voice 
which was like the clash of swords, he 
said, — 

“] did not say that I supposed this; 
but as we were on the wide field of con- 
jecture,—utterly without evidence one 
way or the other, having no clue either to 
the man or his motives, —I drew from 
the general principles of human nature a 
conclusion which was just as plausibie — 
or absurd if you like—as the conclusion 
that the motive must have been vanity.” 

“As you say, we are utterly without 
evidence, and conjecture drifts aimlessly 
from one thing to another. After all, the 
most plausible explanation is that of a con- 
tagion of imitation.” 

I said this in order to cover my previous 
imprudence. He was not deceived — 
though for a few moments I fancied he 
was — but replied, — 

“T am not persuaded of that either. 
The whole thing is a mystery, and I shall 
stay here some time in the hope of seeing 
it cleared up. Meanwhile, for a subject 
of conjecture, let me show you something 
on which your ingenuity may profitably be 
employed.” 

He rose and passed into his bedroom. 
I heard him unlocking and rummaging the 
drawers, and was silently reproaching my- 
self for my want of caution in having 
spoken as | had done, though it was now 
beyond all doubt that he was the mur- 
derer, and that his motive had been rightly 
guessed ; but with this self-reproach there 
was mingled a self-gratulation at the way 
I had got out of the difficulty, as I fan- 
cied. 

He returned, and as he sat down I no- 
ticed that the lower part of his surtout was 
open. He always wore a long frogged 
and braided coat reaching to the knees — 
as I now know, for the purpose of conceal- 
ing the arm which hung (as he said, with- 
ered) at hisside. The two last fastenings 
were now undone, 

He held in his hand a tiny chain made 
of very delicate wire. This he gave me, 
saying, — 

“ Now what should you conjecture that 
to be?” 

“Had it come into my hands without 
any remark, 1 should have said it was 
simply a very exquisite bit of iron-work; 
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but your pr points to something 
more out of the way.” 

“Tt zs iron-work,” he said. 

Could I be deceived? A third fasten- 
ing of his surtout was undone! I had 
seen but two a moment ago. 

“And what am I to conjecture?” I 
asked. 

“ Where that iron came from? It was 
not {rom a mine.” 

I looked at it again, and examined it 
attentively. On raising my eyes in in- 
quiry — fortunately with an expression of 
surprise, since what met my eyes would 
have startled a cooler man—I saw the 
fourth fastening undone ! 

“You look surprised,” he continued, 
“and will be more surprised when I tell 
you that the iron in your hands once 
floated in the circulation of a man. It is 
made from human blood.” 

“ Human blood!” I murmured. 

He went on expounding the physiolog- 
ical wonders of the blood, — how it car- 
ried, dissolved in its currents, a proportion 
of iron and earths; how this iron was ex- 
tracted by chemists and exhibited as a 
curiosity; and how this chain had been 
manufactured from such extracts. I 
heard every word, but my thoughts were 
hurrying to and fro in the agitation of a 
supreme moment. That there was a dag- 
ger underneath that coat — that in a few 
moments it would flash forth—that a 
death-struggle. was at.hand,—I knew 
well. My safety. depended on presence 
of mind. That incalculable rapidity with 
which, in critical moments, the mind sur- 
veys all the openings and resources of an 
emergency, had assured me that there was 
no weapon within reach —that before I 
could give an alarm the tiger would be at 
my throat, and that my only chance was 
to keep my eyes fixed upon him ready to 
spring on him the moment the next fast- 
ening was undone, and before he could 
use his arm. 

At last the idea occurred to me, that as, 
with a wild beast, safety lies in attacking 
him just before he attacks you, so with 
this beast my best chance was audacity. 
Looking steadily into his face, I said 
slowly, — 

“And you would like to have such a 
chain made from my blood.” I rose as I 
spoke. He remained sitting, but was evi- 
dently taken aback. 

“ What do you mean ?” he said. 

“IT mean,” said I sternly, “that your 
coat is unfastened, and that if another 
fastening is loosened in my presence, | 
fell you to the earth,” 
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“ You’re a fool!” he exclaimed. 

I moved towards the door, keeping my 
eye fixed upon him as he sat pale and 
glaring at me. 

“You are a fool,” I said — “and worse, 
if you stir.” 

At this moment, I know not by what 
sense, as if I had eyes at the back of my 
head, I was aware of some one moving 
behind me, yet I dared not look aside. 
Suddenly two mighty folds of darkness 
seemed to envelop me like arms. A pow- 
erful scent ascended my nostrils. There 
was a ringing in my ears, a beating at my 
heart. .Darkness came on, deeper and 
deeper, like huge waves. I seemed grow- 
ing to gigantic stature. The waves rolled 
on faster and faster. The ringing became 
a roaring. The beating became a throb- 
bing. Lights flashed across the dark- 
ness. Forms moved before me. On 
came the waves hurrying like a tide, and 
I sank deeper and deeper into this mighty 
sea of darkness. Then all was silent. 
Consciousness was still. 


How long I remained unconscious, I 
cannot tell. But it must have been some 
considerable time. When consciousness 
once more began to dawn within me, I 


\found myself lying on a bed surrounded 


by a group of eager, watching faces, and 
became aware of a confused murmur of 
whispering going on around me. “Er 
lebt” (he lives) were the words which 
greeted my opening eyes — words which 
I recognized as coming from my land- 
lord. 

I had had a very narrow escape. An- 
other moment and | should not have lived 
to tell the tale. The dagger that had al- 
ready immolated two of Bourgonef’s ob- 
jects of vengeance would have been in 
my breast. As it was, at the very moment 
when the terrible Ivan had thrown his 
arms round me and was stifling me with 
chloroform, one of the servants of the ho- 
tel, alarmed or attracted by curiosity at 
the sound of high words within the room, 
had ventured to open the door to see what 
was going on. Thealarm had been given, 
and Bourgonef had been arrested and 
handed over to the police. Ivan, how- 
ever, had disappeared; nor were the po- 
lice ever able to find him. This mattered 
comparatively little. Ivan without his 
master was no more redoubtable than any 
other noxious animal. Asan accomplice, 
as an instrument to execute the will of a 
man like Bourgonef, he was a danger to 
society. The directing intelligence with- 
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drawn, he sank to the level of the brute. 
I was not uneasy, therefore, at his having 
escaped. Sufficient for me that the real 
criminal, the mind that had conceived and 
directed those fearful murders, was at last 
in the hands of justice. I felt that my 


task had been fully accomplished when 
Bourgonef’s head fell on the scaffold. 


From The National Review. 
SALVINI. 


IT was in Edinburgh, some seven or 
eight years since, that I first saw Salvini. 
The parts he played were Shakespeare 
ail three, and Shakespeare at his highest 
— were Macbeth, indeed, and Othello, 
and the Prince of Denmark; and if I dif- 
fered from his readings, and regretted 
that his points of view were not identical 
with my own, I found, I confess, the 
power and completeness of his execution 
irresistible. In truth, his acting was a 
revelation to me. I had read greedily of 
Betterton, and Rachel, and Kean; I had 
delighted in Fechter’s gallantry and ro- 
mance, and applauded the commentaries 
in action of Mr. Irving. But it was at 
once brought home to me that till then I 
had never imagined nor perceived the 
potentialities of acting — had not in fact 
realized what acting is, nor how much an 
actor may do. The Italian master’s mag- 
nificent natural endowment was responsi- 
ble, I knew, for a part in this impression. 
But beyond that I saw much more; and 
if I recognized to the full the potency and 
charm of his expressive face, his kingly 
aspect, his incomparable voice, 1 was yet 
more deeply moved by the discovery that, 
admirable as were the player’s means, his 
method and genius were more admirable 
still. The voice, unique in timbre and 
tone, now thunderous and now flute-like, 
was indeed an estate in itself; but how 
much less than the system of elocution 
which gave its utterance law, than the 
revealed capacity Of expression in its 
every intonation! The face, the eyes, the 
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among the strongest and most fruitful of 
my life as an artist. 

It was with happiness not untouched 
with apprehension that I heard of the 
reappearance of the master artist whose 
work had moved me so deeply eight years 
before. I feared (I own it) to find my old 
impressions false, my old enthusiasm 
mistaken, the standard by which I had 
judged so much and so long a survival of 
my salad days, an effect of the heady 
ignorance of youth. I had met unbeliev- 
ers in the path: men of experience, and 
who talked confidently ; and though I had 
put a brave face on it, and disputed my 
position stubbornly, I was fully prepared 
to recognize my error, if error there had 
been, and own myself vanquished. But 
I had reckoned without my host. It was 
as Othello that Salvini had first taken 
hold upon me; it was as Othello that he 
took hold upon me once more. 

Salvini is now a man of five or six and 
fifty; he has practised the stage since he 
was thirteen — for three or four and forty 
years, that is; it is said that his repertory 
includes some two hundred heroic parts, 
none of which have been composed and 
played without a certain effort, intellec- 
tual and physical and emotional, while 
some — the Conrad of * La Morte Civile,” 
for example —are only to be rendered 
even now with a great deal of what the 
actor himself calls “moral fatigue,” and 
one at least, the Lear; only attempted 
after five years’ study, is distressing in 
the extreme. But neither triumph nor 
hard work has told upon him. As Othello 
moved and spoke, I saw that the instru- 
ment had remained sonorous and superb 
as always. There was the old majesty of 
port and aspect and gait; the victorious 


| energy, the capacity of self-concentration 


and irresistible self-projection, were un- 
impaired; the eyes were as luminous and 
inspired, and the features as mobile and 
eloquent, as of yore; the voice, “a lyre of 
widest range,” was rich and vibrant as 
ever, and as ever potent to convey to ear 


| and heart every tone and semi-tone in the 
'register of emotion. 


And the technical 


presence, constituted indeed an instru-| accomplishment was, if that be possible, 
ment of singular beauty and capacity; but | still more majestically complete than be- 
how much rarer the accomplishment’which | fore. As I followed the matchless imper- 
governed it, how much more remarkable | sonation step by step, point by point, 
the inspiration in those illuminative ges-| shade by shade, I found the mechanism 
tures, those eloquent looks, those impas-! faultless. Granting the thing to do, there 
sioned silences! It is small wonder if I| was no doubt that the thing was done. 
esteemed Salvini’s acting for the greatest | The elocution was still a marvel and a 
and completest manifestation of art which | delight; the gestures were still so much 
it had been my fortune to encounter, and | illumination in action; the effects were 
if 1 reckon the emotions it bred in me | still perfect, and the means by which they 
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were produced, the art by which art is 
concealed, were still consummate and 
unique. Some things I missed, as, for 
instance, the tremendous culmination of 
emotion, the true climax of the drama, 
which had followed on the Moor’s discov- 
ery of Iago’s guile, and which, at all 
events as Salvini elects to play the part 
to an English audience, had been replaced 
— at any rate for that night — by a burst 
of quieter feeling which seemed to me 
neither so noble in quality nor so moving 
in effect.* But if something was lost, 
something also was gained. I had never 
known, at least I had never remembered, 
the ghastly intonation —an indescribable 
combination of physical horror and men- 
tal torture and would-be patient and com- 
plaisant laughter—of the “Oh, mon- 
strous, monstrous!’ I felt for the first 
time the shocking significance of the 
actor’s interpretation —as in a frenzy of 
rage and shame and disgust — of the met- 
aphor which rounds off that most beauti- 
ful and affecting apostrophe, “ But there 
where I had garnered up my heart!” I 
am sure that Salvini had greatly enriched 
and strengthened his expression of that 
madness of misery and irony and cruelty 
which he projects into Othello’s valedic- 
tion to Emilia: — 


And you who know your office, 
And do it honestly, there’s money for your 
pains. 
I pray you keep our counsel. 


For the rest, I remembered most of it 


well enough. The address to the Senate 
seemed over-elaborated, scholastic, rhe- 
torical, as before. Old gestures — pic- 
turesque and ornamental, as at the “ men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoul- 
ders ;” or imaginative and dreadful, as at 
the “slow unmoving finger,” where the 
actor becomes at once the derider and the 
thing derided — came back to me with 
the added charm of memory. Old in- 
tonations, too complex and terrific for 
analysis, as at “* Not a jot! Not a jot!” 
full-charged with murder, as at “ Blood, 
Iago, blood!” all joy and love, as in 
“Oh! my fair warrior ;” fraught with sick 
anger and hate, as in “Out of my sight!” 
touched with gallant laughter, as in “ Or 
the dew will rust them,’— woke their 
very echoes in my heart. And these are 
but details in the entire and perfect work 
which Salvini has achieved. As a whole, 


* Salvini varies from night to night. I saw him 
afterwards; and this was the most impressive passage 
of the play. 
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the Othello remained unchanged; and I 
found, what in my admiration for certain 
parts I had not clearly discerned before, 
that I had to deal with a masterpiece not 
merely of execution, but, from the actor’s 
point of view — the only one I feel justi- 
fied in considering in such cases — of 
conception also. I discovered that Sal- 
vini is very much more than a master of 
style; that in his work the handmaid 
invention is always subordinate to the 
mistress imagination; that if his achieve- 
ments impress us with something of the 
fulness of life itself, it is that each is the 
expression of a unique idea in whose de- 
velopment nothing is admitted to take 
part save what is absolutely essential ; 
that, in a word, he is a great creative 
artist, and that, if the effects he produces 
are often so charged with meanings as to 
make decomposition impossible, the mas- 
ter quality of his art, as of all art which is 
essentially great, is simplicity. 

It is, 1 think, as rich and complex as 
nature; and also as organic and simple 
as nature. That, perhaps, is why, on the 
occasion of the player’s present visit, it 
has been taken less seriously and respect- 
fully than was to be desired. Simplicity 
is not a latter-day virtue. The world is 
weary of it, and in its place has taken up 
with what is eccentric and abnormal. It 
is said that, in France, they vastly prefer 
Wagner to Gluck, and Manet to Millet; 
that they make light of Raphael and Pous- 
sin in comparison with MM. Sisley and 
Pissaro; that they are even so far gone 
in Philistinism as to care much less for 
Moliére and Sevigné than for MM. Flau- 
bert and Zola and De Goncourt. And 
our own Case is not extraordinarily better 
than our neighbors. Mr. Arnold, indeed, 
has so far practised and preached more 
or less in vain. We, too, are a little in 
love with affectation; we, too, incline to 
the violent delights of peculiarity and 
mannerism; our regard for what is called 
individuality is as much a national institu- 
tion as the Habeas Corpus Act and the 
Union Jack. We are subject, moreover, 
to epidemics of enthusiasm, to personal 
crazes, to the public worship of antic dis- 
positions for their own sake. Have we 
not prostrated ourselves collectively be- 
fore the shah? before Mlle. Bernhardt? 
before the late king Cetewayo? before 
dozens of eccentrics of the same absorb- 
ing type? If Salvini had but elected to 
feed publicly upon raw beef-steaks and 
absinthe, to black himself all over for 


. Othello, to emphasize the madness of Lear 


by swallowing a sword or two, or killing a 
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few supers nightly, it is conceivable, after 
what has occurred, that the people might 
have crowded to do him honor. It is 
conceivable, too, that had he played to us 
in our own tongue — had he appealed to us 
in the very words of that text which has 
become a part of the national experience 
—and so tully possessed us of his mean- 
ing, we might have sympathized more 
largely with his intentions, and shown 
ourselves a thought less ready te carp at 
his conclusions and refuse his effects. 
But, as we know, Salvini is an Italian; 
and as we went to see him Shakespeare 
in hand, and our pockets bursting with 
our own concepts, we had ample reason 
for setting him down as one whose ideas 
are naturally impertinent, and who knows 
his trade not nearly so well as we do. 
This, however, is by the way. What is 
more to the purpose is that Salvini is 
only an artist, and that the qualities of his 
art are precisely those in which, with vul- 
garity on the one hand and ingenuity on 
the other, with formlessness everywhere, 
and the cult of the ugly almost a religion, 
we are just now unable to be interested. 
Of course it is touched with modernism, 
and here and there brought within range 
of criticism by its lapses into prose. 
Artist as Salvini is, he is a modern and 
an Italian, and as such he is one in time 
and blood with the most prosaic people 
in the world. But these touches, these 
lapses, are brief and far between. In the 
composition of his art, beauty and dignity 
are principal elements; and in addition 
to these it has, in singular fulness, the 
very quality which is rarest in modern 
work —the quality of form. It is dis- 
tinguished by riciness of matter, and the 
most masterly reticence and sobriety of 
style. Much as you feel the actor’s 
power, and colossal as are the effects he 
contrives, in repose as in action, to com- 
pass, you can never be sure that he has 
done his utmost; you can never be posi- 
tive that he has not something greater in 
reserve. You imagine that, as in the on- 
slaught upon Iago, he has said his last 
word, and five minutes afterwards he 
confounds you by his tremendous inter- 
pretation of Othello’s oath of vengeance, 
which has in it something of the fury and 
thunder of the Pontic and Hellespont at 
war. You conceive of the epical irony 
which inspires his delivery of Macbeth’s 
last utterences concerning life and time 
as the high-water mark of acting; and in 
a flash, with the royal gesture and the 
magnificent desperation of ** Blow, wind! 
come, wrack!” he has completed his pre- 
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vious effect by surpassing it. After the 
passion of denunciation and supplication, 
the tempest of wrath and resentment, 
with which he informs the malediction of 
Lear, it seems as though all to come must 
necessarily be anti-climax; but in truth 
the play has but begun, and the true 
culmination, as Shakespeare wished, is 
achieved in the large and lofty pathos of 
the stricken monarch’s reconciliation with 
Cordelia, and the misery, at once pitiful 
and Titanic, of his bereavement and ac- 
ceptance of the benediction of death. As 
it seems to me, in fact, Salvini’s achieve- 
ment exemplifies that perfect balance of 
sentiment and style, of matter and manner, 
of invention and imagination, of organic 
completeness of execution and organic 
simplicity of conception, without which 
heroic art cannot exist. To find its par- 
allel I have to revert to the practice of 
Raphael, and to passages of Shakespeare 
and the Greeks — to the murder scene in 
“* Macbeth,” for instance, and the agony 
of the Sophoclean Ajax. 

I do not advance this position unadvis- 
edly, nor without due experience. Up to 
the time of writing, I have seen Salvini in 
all he has done for us; and in everything 
— the torture of Othello as the passion of 
Lear, Conrad’s heart-broken melancholy 
and the sensuous, sumptuous wickedness 
of Macbeth —I have remarked the pres- 
ence of the self-same essentials. In each 
the material is amazingly rich and full; 
but in each the material is inspired and 
dominated by a commanding unity of con- 
ception, so that, once you accept the 
actor’s point of view, its appropriateness 
and reality seem complete. That the 
matter is not what we might have created 
for ourselves, and the conception is re- 
mote from our own, is, I conceive, little or 
nothing to the purpose. A great part is 
like a great sonata: you may consider it 
under a hundred different aspects, and 
play it a hundred different ways. Actor 
after actor attempts it; and for each it is 
only a vehicle for the expression under 
certain restrictions imposed by the poet 
of his proper and peculiar individuality. 
There have been ten thousand Hamlets — 


Geese, villain? 
Actors, Sir!— 


and who shall say that the authentic Prince 


of Denmark has yet been seen? Salvini, 
like all great artists, has his own person- 
ality, his own ideals, and his own method. 
His personality is large, and simple, and 
sincere ; his ideals are its natural outcome; 
and his method is in perfect consonance 
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with it. He sees his parts broadly, and 
the illumination he casts upon them is 
essentially equal and serene. His con- 
ceptions are marked invariably by a se- 
vere simplicity of design and a massive 
unity of sentiment: his Lear, for instance, 
is, he tells us, “a study of ingratitude; ” 
his Macbeth, of ambition; his Conrad, of 
remorse, and baffled, ineffectual father- 
hood; so that in each there is an indi- 
vidual soul of inspiration, vitalizing and 
coloring the whole organism; in each 
there is a central fire of emotion, by whose 
radiating heat the whole microcosm is ani- 
mated and kept at pitch of life. The 
dominant principle thus defined and cen- 
tralized, it is, as it appears to me, Salvini’s 
practice to make everything invented tend 
to the completion of its development and 
the perfecting of its expression. He is 
too great an artist toinvent for inventing’s 
sake, or decorate with an eye only to 
decoration. His orchestration, rich and 
full of color as it is, is never in excess of 
his theme. His details, as I have noted, 
are all essentials — are all inherent to his 
main idea: they proceed directly from it, 
and their only ground of existence is 
that they assist in its presentment and 
elucidation. This innate, imperturbable 
harmony of spirit and substance — this 
structural simplicity and completeness — 


is, to my thinking, the primary and pecul- 


iar quality of Salvini’s art. It helps you 
to understand the magnificence of his 
“successes;” and it explains, or partly 
explains, the enormity of what are called 
his “failures.” All technical considera- 
tions apart, when he hits he hits the 
white; when he misses, he is miles wide 
(they say) of the mark, He is completely 
mistaken or completely right, through 
every atom of his achievement. 

Not that I believe in his blunders, or 
accept without questioning and debate the 
fact of his defeats. Of the four or five 
parts in which I have seen him of late 
(eight years ago I thought his Hamlet the 
most beautiful of his works), I cannot, 
after reflection and examination, conscien- 
tiously declare that I thought any one 
touched with failure, or anything like fail- 
ure. On the contrary, in each he ap- 
proved himself a great actor; and if in 
any he produced an impression less pro- 
found and abiding than in others, a part 
of the blame, I think, may be fairly set 
down to his author, even though that au- 
thor be Shakespeare himself. Some crit- 
ics consider, for instance, that his Mac- 
beth is a complete mistake; but to my 
mind it is only inferior to the Othello as 
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Shakespeare is inferior to Shakespeare. 
The poet’s “ Macbeth” is, as we know, a 
far worse acting play than the poet’s 
“Othello.” In the first, the hero is a 
bloody-handed and black-hearted villain; 
the cardinal scene occurs in the second 
act, and what follows is in some sort anti- 
climax; the incidents are inspirited by a 
superstition which has no sort of hold on 
a modern audience and appeals but faintly 
to a modern actor; the subordinate per- 
sonages, sympathetic as they are meant 
to be, are subordinate enough to be com- 
pletely uninteresting, at any rate as com- 
pared with the principals. On the other 
hand, “Othello” remains Shakespeare’s 
finest and completest achievement in 
mere stage-craft ; emotion in action is the 
vital principle of drama, and the last three 
acts are one tremendous crescendo of 
emotion in action; the Moor is the no- 
blest of men, and Desdemona the sweet- 
est of women; from first to last, in Iago 
as in his victim, in Desdemona as in Rod- 
erigo and Cassio and Brabantio, we are 
face to face with humanity caught in the 
act. If Salvini has “ failed” in the one, 
and “succeeded” in the other, it is mani- 
festly unjust, I think, to dissociate him 
from his author. 

It is precisely the same with the Gla- 
diator. The play is melodrama touched 
with romance and tragedy; and the char- 
acter, if it is coherent, and even imposing, 
is very far indeed from possessing the 
heroic interest of Othello and Macbeth. 
But in Salvini’s hands the thing becomes 
a focus of natural and simple inspiration. 
Niger the gladiator is a real prize-fighter : 
loud and burly, heavy-handed and stout- 
hearted, with all the callousness, the bru- 
tality, the swaggering lustihood of his 
calling. But he is also a father and a 
man; he is the centre ofa situation which, 
if it is certainly melodramatic, is also hu- 
man and affecting; and like Macbeth and 
Othello he is made the vehicle of some 
incomparable art. Salvini realizes his 
Gladiator by a succession of touches which 
are largely and vigorously essential — 
which are not more subtle than Soumet 
demands, but which are distinguished by 
the same breadth and sincerity of concep- 
tion and the same command of style ap- 
parent in his treatment of Shakespeare. 
The result is coarse, if you will, but it is 
also masterly and complete. It has not 
the imaginative quality of the Macbeth 
and the Othello; but that is no fault of 
the actor’s. He is dealing, not with 
Shakespeare but with Soumet; and while 
the call upon his creative faculty is inf- 
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nitely less, his method and capacity prove 
themselves the same. Salvini, in fine, is 
a great actor, the essentials of whose art, 
whatever he may do, remain, unvaried 
and invariable. 

The parts in which I have studied Sal- 
vini fall naturally into three classes. In 
the first, which I shall call legendary and 
superhuman, I place the Lear. In the 
second, which is tragic and romantic, | 
range the Othello, the Macbeth, and, in 
its degree, the Gladiator. To the third, 
which is naturalistic and contemporary, I 
assign the Conrad of “ Za Morte Civile.” 
From the second of these I may eliminate 
the Gladiator and Macbeth. In their 
several degrees, they are on the same 
plane with the Othello; in their several 
ways, as I have noted, they serve to point 
the same moral. This leaves us with the 
Conrad, the Othello, and the Lear. These 
represent three several aspects of Sal- 
vini’s genius, and from their considera- 
tion, however brief, we may approximate 
to estimating how universal that genius 
is. That in each there are vestiges of 
Salvini himself is certain. Is not Shake- 
speare’s verse always obviously Shake- 
speare’s? Who ever mistook a melody 
of Beethoven for a melody of Wagner? 
But it is not less certain that each is 
organically individual and complete; that 


Salvini’s Lear is utterly distinct from Sal- 
vini’s Othello, and that both are worlds 
and ages apart from Salvini’s Conrad. 
Shakespeare is always Shakespeare, and 


Beethoven always Beethoven. But who 
has ever fathered upon Prospero a pas- 
sage of emotion belonging to Hamlet, or 
quoted as a part of the Choral Symphony 
a melody from the Fifth? 

I have no space in which to analyze 
these three impersonations, other than 
generally. The utmost I can do is to 
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heart and mind and strength. These two 
affections are the rocks on which his soul 
is shipwrecked. ‘Take him away from his 
battles, and they are all his life; and 
when, by means of the one, he is made, 
his adversary’s immense intellectual supe- 
riority aiding, to doubt of the other, his 
fall is complete and irreparable. Being 
an Oriental, he is in some sort a savage; 
but being an Oriental, he is also a perfect 
gentleman. He has the composure, the 
self-respect, the lofty good-breeding of his 
race; he speaks to the Senate as one who 
“fetches his birth” from “men of royal 
siege ;’? to Desdemona he is full of pas- 
sionate courtesy and high-bred regard; to 
Ludovico he comports himself, at the 
crisis of his torture, with a superb urban- 
ity. But when he is wrought, the datent 
savage appears; he becomes, as he puts 
it, “perplexed in the extreme.” To the 
brawlers at Cyprus he speaks, for all his 
dignity, with eyes that are lurid and a 
voice that is husky with wrath; his on- 
slaught on Iago is as a lion’s; while with 
Desdemona, his doubt once kindled, he 
starts with a passion of pain and anger 
and shame, and descends, through out- 
rage and contumely, to very murder. A 
modern Othello would no doubt slay his 
Desdemona with the “ fatal calm” of one 
of Hugo’s heroes; having done the deed, 
he would light a cigarette, ring for a 
brandy-and-soda, and tell Emilia, with a 
little gesture of the hand, a nod or two at 
the bed, and eyebrows arched with signifi- 
cance, to go for the police. Salvini’s 
Othello is unconscious of Pall Mall, and 
thinks and does otherwise; and the mur- 
der, as he plays it, is the true climax of 
the atrocious tragedy in which Iago has 
engaged him. From his point of view it 
is, of course, judicial; but he does it after 
the manner of his race, and, withal, as a 





sketch each one as a whole, and note the 
differences between them, of style and | 
composition, ideal and effect. Of the| 
Othello, which remains the most popular, | 
as it is in some sort the most moving, | 
have already spoken incidentally at some 
length. Here I shall only consider it 
from the point of view of form, and 
with reference to its peculiar inspiration. 


man uniting in himself the functions of 
victim and executioner —with the vio- 
lence of one not only mad with jealousy 
and anger, but tortuyed to the quick by 
the monstrous exigencies of his work. 
The effect produced by this prodigious 
expression of natural feeling is, as most 
people who have seen it will agree, quite 
overwhelming. From first to last you 


Othello, as Salvini plays him, is an Arab) are face to face with a living, breath- 
of the Italian Renaissance. In repose, |ing, sentient human creature; you feel 
his bearing is proud and serene, his gait | the depth of Othello’s love, the complete- 
is stately and dignified, his gestures are | ness of his trust, the horror of his abuse, 
large and tranquil. He has the energy | the complex and dreadful poignancy of 
and daring of the man of action and the | his agony. It is heroic and romantic, 
soldier; but his emotional nature is alto- | but it is profoundly and terribly natural 
gether direct and simple. He loves Des-|and true. It is life taken in the act of 
demona, and he trusts Iago, with all his | ruin; and you feel, at the end, as though 
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you had witnessed some ghastly crisis in 
the affairs of actual mortality. 

Of the Lear, on the other hand, the 
effect, as to my thinking the play requires, 
is altogether Titanic and as it were super- 
human. Tome “ King Lear” is as purely 
legendary as the A®schylean “ Prome- 
theus.” Jt has been recovered for us— 
story, characters, incidents, emotion, all 
of it — from the dark backward and abysm 
of time by the mightiest <rtist of the 
world ; and if, like all his work, it is satu- 
rated with humanity, the scale on which it 
is projected, the mould in which it is cast, 
the transcendental imaginings with which 
its substance is inwrought and transfused, 
are surely, for all that, such as are appro- 
priate to its enormous origin. The figure 
of the old mad king looms out on us, not 
like Othello’s from the clear and luminous 
atmosphere and the brilliant surroundings 
of the Venice of the Renaissance, but 
from the lurid and dubious air of the bor- 
derland between legend and fact, from the 
primeval world of romance, the mysteri- 
ous chaos where only Aéschylus and 
Shakespeare had moved and lived. Such 
a play and such a part are, perhaps, as 
Lamb ha3 argued, impracticable; but 
Salvini, with the audacity of genius, has 
chosen to attempt them, and, to my mind, 
the result is the greatest and the best in- 
He has recognized 


spired of his works. 
(his reasons are naive enough, but his 
instinct has served him perfectly) that the 
tragedy is legendary both in substance 
and in essence; and he has framed and 
elaborated his achievement accordingly. 


His Lear, white-bearded and white- 
haired and touched with the palsy of four- 
score and upwards, has the stature and 
appearance of a failing Titan. He is old 
and broken; he walks heavily, and the 
hand that wields his sceptre is tremulous 
and stricken. But his heart and eyes are 
ablaze with life even yet, and his.passions 
are even yet vehement and commanding. 
In his anger, his gesture is as imperious 
and fiery, and his expression as arrogant 
and tempestuous, as in the days of his 
mighty manhood; and when he warns 
Kent not to come between the dragon and 
his wrath, or falls upon him sword in 
hand, it is plain that his ashes yet glow 
with their wonted fires, and that truly it 
must have been, not the feeble old dotterel 
of sentimental tradition, but just such a 
hectoring and superb old tyrant as this, 
that Shakespeare had in his mind’s eye 
when he conceived those scenes on the 
heath, and wrote down as appropriate to 
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hero the most tremendous, and even ex- 
cessive, inspirations to be found in his 
work, What is almost as much to the pur- 
pose is that Lear has never been thwarted, 
nor known other commands than his own; 
flattery, absolute obedience, adulation 
have been breath of life to him. What 
he desires, he desires with all the violence 
of his will. Now he has done with 
achievement and empire, and he wishes to 
be relieved of his kingdom, and to make 
the circumstances of his relief the test of 
his triumph as a sire and aman. Regan 
and Goneril know him like the clock: 
they fool his humor of augustness to the 
top, and he halves his realm between 
them; while, in a fury of disappointed 
royalty and fatherhood, he flings Cordelia 
from him, as a minute before, for reasons 
not less arrogant and egotistic, he has 
flung the faithfullest of his counsellors. 
But his temper is always kingly and gen- 
erous. In his despotic way, he loves his 
two evil daughters madly ; it is by himself 
and his own heart that he judges them 
and theirs; the faith he reposes in them 
is colossal; and to him, with years on 
years of high-handed magnificence and an 
act of supreme self-sacrifice to reflect 
upon, their betrayal of his trust is a mani- 
festation of hell. The fact that he has 
daughters, and that these daughters are 
ungrateful, possesses him like a devil. 
He resents it, rages at it, wrestles with 
it, like the forlorn old Titan he is. But 
the perplexity unsettles his wits; he com- 
munes with hurricane and thunder and 
storm, as with his peers —as he were an 
elemental presence like themselves; he 
goes miserably distraught, and it is only 
by fits and starts —as in the “ Kill, kill, 
kill!” and the “Every inch a king” — 
that he recalls his vanished majesty and 
his imperishable pain. Then comes the 
change, the ‘sudden music of pure peace” 
of his recovered mind and his reconcilia- 
tion with Cordelia. His violence and fury 
have fallen from him; he is calm, very 
loving, and very feeble; and he leans on 
his new-found daughter, for pardon first, 
and protection, and then for love and 
companionship, with the confiding sim- 
plicity of an old, world-worn, trouble-wea- 
ried child. Then Cordelia is taken from 
him; and though in the time of triumph 
enough of his old self is left alive to en- 
able him to kill the slave that was hanging 
her, and to exult in it as might a wild 
beast avenging his cubs, though he is still 
strong enough to totter forth with the 
body of his lost joy in his arms, the end 


the age and temper and condition of his | comes quickly. Grief and the world and 
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years have been too much for him; and 
with one last royal word and gesture of 


thanks, he fades out of life like a spent 
wind, unresisting and in silence. 


Vex not his ghost. He 
hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 


Stretch him out longer. 


Oh, let him pass! 


That is Salvini’s King Lear. To tell of 
particulars, to speak of any one of the in- 
numerable essential beauties of which it 
is compacted —the inspired fury of the 
curse, the heroic dignity and suggestive- 
ness of the passages of madness, the ma- 
jestic sorrowfulness of the closing scenes 
— is merely impossible. Throughout, 
with all its wonderful wealth of detail, it 
is, as I have said, Titanic, superhuman, 
legendary ; and this is possibly why, while 
its power has been in some sort recog- 
nized, its pitifulness has not. There is 
pathos and pathos — the pathos of aruined 
star and the pathos of a broken lantern. 
Salvini’s is the pathos of the ruined star. 
For myself, I prefer it to the other; but I 
fully understand and sympathize with the 
feelings of those who looked for the 
broken lantern, and were disappointed. 


In the Conrad everything is changed.. 


Lear and Othello are worlds and ages 
away; and we are in talk with a modern 
Sicilian. He is a man in the prime of 
life; but his manner is strange, his figure 
lumpish, and his aspect awkward and 
doubtful. He has a certain dignity, but 
he is constrained and timid withal. He 
has passion, but he has neither strength 
of will nor vehemence of purpose. He is 
restless, fitful, shamefaced, easily awed, 
more easily persuaded. He has suffered 
terribly; but his sufferings, if they have 
impaired neither his reason nor his body, 
have told terribly on his #ora/e and nerve. 
The fact is that he is an escaped convict. 
Fourteen years ago he killed his wife’s 
brother ; and he has lived in penal servi- 
tude ever since, brooding passionately on 
his crime, on the fact that his wife is 
young and good-looking and alone, and 
on the memory of the baby-girl he left at 
Catania. Now, having got clear of the 
hulks, he has come to look after his wife 
and daughter. His wife, he finds, is still 
faithful to him after a fashion; but his 
daughter has been reared as another 
man’s, and in ignorance not only of his 
crime but even of his existence. He be- 
gins by wanting to assert his rights; but 
he is too broken in spirit and heart to be 
victoriously selfish. He listens to reason, 
acknowledges his position to be untenable, 
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and takes poison. Such are the part and 
the play. In Salvini’s hands the play, for 
all its gloom and prosiness, becomes hu- 
man and interesting, while the part, for 
all its unity of hopeless misery, is made 
the vehicle of an expression of character 
and emotion so complete as to be fairly 
beyond criticism. In nothing I know is 
the illusion of life and actuality so per- 
fectly produced and so steadily maintained. 
It is not Salvini at all; in gait and bear- 
ing, in manner and gesture, in speech and 
emotion and fact, it is Conrad himself. 
Salvini has cared to be merely ordinary 
and commonplace; and his work, as Mr, 
Henry James has noted, is a masterpiece 
of natural acting. He has condescended 
to appear as the embodiment of a broken 
heart; and he gives us, with unshrinking 
veracity but no loss of frestance, even 
Conrad’s habit of tears. He has deigned 
to portray in action the circumstances of 
a death by poison; and he plays us a 
death-scene which is a whole act long, 
and which, while a triumph of realism, 
is composed with such a command of 
means and executed with such dignity and 
breadth of style as lift it into the very 
highest regions of art. 

Romantic and tragic in Othello, legen- 
dary and superhuman in Lear, natural and 
realistic in Conrad, the art of which these 
three achievements constitute but an in- 
complete expression, appears to me— 
and to thousands of others, I am glad to 
believe — of heroic quality throughout, 
and in such essentials as form, and inspi- 
ration, and accomplishment, the most val- 
uable artistic possession of these times. 
It has moved crowded theatres to tears 
and delight. To many, among whom I 
may be allowed to class myself, it has 
been a revelation and an education. If I 
should never see acting again, I should 
yet have seen acting enough. Virgilium 
vidi tantum. 1 am the richer by a price- 
less experience and an imperishable mem- 
ory. W. E. HENLEY. 


From Good Words, 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


A MODERN ROMANCE. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “CITOYENNE 
JACQUELINE,” “LADY BELL,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HAY-MAKING AT WHITEHILLS. 


IRIS awoke next morning from an un- 
satisfying sleep, in which she was haunted 
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by a vague sense of something wrong, 
some impending family strife and con- 
vulsion. She did not feel the slightest 
necessity for being gradually lowered into 
a wholesomely sober and tranquil mood. 
She was as low as she could be without 
the tranquillity, amidst the sense of vanity 
of vanities, among the stale and flat relics 
which are apt to belong to the ball of last 
night, though at twenty-one the languor of 
fatigue is not added to the debt which has 
to be paid. 

There was no use thinking of not going 
to Whitehills, however awkward and ter- 
rible the hay-making might present itself 
to her in anticipation. She could not 
feign bodily illness which she did not feel, 
and though she had felt it, she had a vivid 
perception that Lady Fermor, who was 
out of humor already, would have scouted 
any ailment short of the disfiguring erup- 
tion of small-pox or the dangerous revela- 
tions of delirious fever. She would have 
dragged Iris in her train to Whitehills a 
half-dead offering to its master, should he 
condescend to accept it. 

Iris could not beg off from the expedi- 
tion like the Mildmays — Mrs. Mildmay 
on the score of a severe headache, and 
Mr. Mildmay because he had business 
letters to answer, and some other things 


to attend to, before he left with his wife 
next day. 
“More prying to do,” Lady Fermor 


commented behind his back. “ Well, 
they are no loss, a couple of kill-joys, he 
with his stupid pomposity, and she with 
her die-away airs.” 

Tom Mildmay’s excuse to himself was: 
“That match is not made up yet, from 
what I saw last night, and surely I am not 
called upon to put myself out of my way 
to push the girl’s interests or hatch the 
old woman’s chickens.” 

There was only one small comfort of 
which Iris could avail herself. She ar- 
rived at a clear understanding with Lucy 
Acton, as she had come to an explanation 
with Lady Thwaite. 

“ There is not one word of truth in the 
story that I am to marry Sir William 
Thwaite,” she impressed on Lucy with 
solemn earnestness; “only I fear grand- 
mamma wishes it,” she added with a fall 
in her voice and an involuntary tight in- 
terlacing of her fingers. “But 1 could 
not do it even for grandmamma; my duty 
to her and to poor grandpapa does not 
absolve me from my duty to myself, to 
Sir William, and to God, Lucy. He or- 
dained marriage as the nearest, most sa- 
cred tie, a relationship we might not enter 
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into lightly, with divided minds. Think 
how unlike Sir William and I are, with 
not a taste, very likely not an opinion or 
principle in common.’ 

Lucy listened startled, while Iris con- 
tinued to speak in the same unnaturally 
grave, almost portentous, tones. 

“T don’t mean that he is a bad man; 
very likely he is far better than I am, 
since he has stood so great a change in 
his fortunes, without breaking out into 
any extravagant or outrageous conduct. 
But have you forgotten how we used to 
talk of him, and laugh and wonder whether 
he would put his hat under his chair, and 
what he would do with his gloves and 
handkerchief?” asked Iris, with a re- 
proachful, wavering smile. “A worse 
than half-educated, under-bred man, a 
man rustic and dull as one might fairly 
expect, and very possibly arrogant and 
vulgar-minded, though he has had no 
great opportunity of showing it, and I 
never suspected it till last night,” said 
Iris in her truthfulness. “Oh! Lucy, 
how could I marry such a man? How 
could you ever think it?” 

“TI beg your pardon, dear, if I have 
hurt you,” Lucy apologized in a convicted 
voice. She was sorry not only because 
she had brought herself the length of 
making up her mind to the match — 
hardly for the sake of her subscription 
lists, since, to do her justice, Lucy was a 
good deal more of a woman than a secre- 
tary — but because she happened to bea 
practical, sensible girl, largely trusted by 
her elders. Young though she was, she 
knew something of the sad reasons, with 
which Iris was very partially acquainted, 
why it would be by far the happiest pros- 
pect for Lucy’s friend if she could find 
herself early and safely settled in life. 
Supposing Iris could have brought her- 
self to entertain a suitable regard for Sir 
William, and he were the worthy, plain 
fellow that Lucy had been persuading 
herself for the last twelve hours he un- 
doubtedly was, here would have been a 
grave difficulty joyfully solved at once. 

But, of course, it was for Iris to judge, 
and if she could not of her free will look 
on Sir William in the light of her future 
husband — which was not surprising, after 
all, poor child!—it would never be her 
friend Lucy who would use pressure on 
Iris’s inclinations. Lucy would leave 
that to Lady Fermor. Lucy would even 
aid and abet Iris against her formidable 
grandmother, so far as the welfare of the 
rector and the parish would let so good a 
Churchwoman endanger it for any private 
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and mundane matter. However, the af- 
fair was unfortunate altogether, and Lucy 
feared with some reason there were hard 
times in store for Iris. 

As for Iris she was still capable of 
thankfulness for small mercies. It was a 
relief to think Lucy would not come to 
her again and speak of Sir William with 
the forced, sanguine praise, adopted last 
night. Iris had a sense of support in the 
conviction that Lucy would help her when 
she could, in keeping out of his reach at 
the hay-making — were it but to atone for 
the pain which her friend’s credulity had 
given Iris. Such an atonement would be 
a hundred times better than any amount 
of apologies. 

The girls had fixed to wear nearly simi- 
lar gowns — white, with blue ribands for 
Iris, and pink for Lucy. But when Iris 
appeared before her grandmother she was 
summarily dismissed to change her dress. 

“You look too washed out this morning 
for that childish white frock, girl. What 
a wretched constitution you must have to 
be tired out by one ball! Put on anything 
rather than that white rag to make an 
exhibition of your sickliness; which is 
only a bad trick, after all, for you can 
walk to Knotley or Mistley Down and 
back again, and feel no worse of it, when 
you choose.” 

Though Iris was prepared to be miser- 
able, though she despaired of pleasing her 
grandmother this morning, she had not 
attained the age when vexation and worry 
merge into personal hopelessness, and 
there is a certain listless, half-bitter satis- 
faction in being utterly indifferent to ex- 
ternals. Iris had still the feelings of her 
kind, in seeking, however unhappy she 
might be, to comply with her obligation to 
the world in making the most of her per- 
sonal advantages, and looking her best 
under difficulties — whether in public or 
in private. It seems perverse of Iris, for, 
apart from her grandmother’s wishes, it 
ought to have served the girl better to 
wear sackcloth and ashes, and look in 
harmony with her attire. Instead she put 
on a garment of mixed dark and light 
blue, which set off her fair complexion, 
even in its dimness and waxenness, this 
morning. She tried on a straw hat with 
maize ribands, which warmed her present 
lack of color, and removed from the pale 
pink in her cheeks the slightest strain of 
sallowness. If she were no longer like 
the red, red rose, she was like the maid- 
en’s blush, whose very faintness of tint 
is exquisite, and competes successfully 
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with the hue, “angry and bright,” of its 
brilliant sister. 

Lady Fermor made no comment on the 
change, though she spoke a few words 
apart to Iris. “You will mind what you 
are about, Iris. There is neither to be 
mock modesty nor barefaced flirtation. I 
think either of them in shockingly bad 
taste. I was sorry to receive a hint that 
you had been guilty of the one or the 
other last night. What! you do not un- 
derstand me, Miss Compton? I give you 
credit for more brains. What do you call 
mock modesty but an assumption of igno- 
rance of a gentleman’s intentions, which 
have been patent to any one who chose 
to use his or her eyes for the Jast three 
months? If the ignorance had been real 
it must have been idiotic. And what is 
your idea of a hoydenish flirtation but to 
turn your shoulder and run away from a 
man who has my leave to pursue you, and 
will stop you before many days are done? 
I could give you a good shaking for your 
pains.” 

“ Grandmamma, will you let me speak 
to you?” begged Iris, shaking already in 
every limb before the crisis, but nerving 
herself, like a brave-hearted girl with a 
clear conscience, for the encounter. 

“ No, I will not,” answered Lady Fer- 
mor with hardly restrained violence of 
absolute denial, so that the sound reached 
Lucy in the other window. “I have no 
time to listen to your flighty, maundering 
nonsense; besides, there is nothing fur- 
ther to be said. I have already told you 
that you are not everybody’s bargain — 
that 1 am doing my best for you, while 
you are behaving like an ungrateful baby. 
Come, Miss Acton, I hear the carriage 
drawing up.” 

Such was the seasoning which Iris had 
beforehand to the various courses of a 
Dresden fé¢e. 

Lady Fermor’s 


and Lady 
Thwaite’s party constituted the principal 


party 


people at Sir William’s hay-making. The 
Hollises had been otherwise engaged, and 
the contribution from the rectory, from 
Knotley, even from Birkett barracks was 
of inferiorimportance. If Lady Fermor’s 
ball had become Miss Compton’s, Sir 
William Thwaite’s hay-making was more 
than half Lady Fermor’s. Though Lady 
Thwaite had engaged to give the guests 
tea in her old drawing-room, the mistress 
of Lambford put in her oar again and 
unceremoniously robbed the former mis- 
tress of Whitehills of -all save her bare 
perquisites, while Lady Thwaite was too 
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much of a woman of the world to do more 
than shrug her shoulders imperceptibly 
and smile, and gracefully waive her supe- 
rior claims. 

Lady Fermor took the initiative. She 
knew, or held that she knew, exactly what 
todo. She had the programme cut and 
dry. She drove straight to the hay-field, 
where Sir William was restlessly await- 
ing his guests, while his reception of 
them there could be made a more infor- 
mal and easy matter than could have been 
managed in the house. The old lady at 
once occupied the armchair which she 
had directed to be brought out for her, 
and asked for a glass of wine to drink the 
haymakers’ healths and prosperity to the 
crop and its master, which she did in a 
spirited little speech composed for the 
occasion. Then she ordered all the se- 
lect company to find rakes and toss the 
grass with the best, while she sat and 
presided over the work and boasted of 
the hay-making machine which had su- 
perseded hay-makers at Lambford. Thus 
the hay-field was as it were declared open 
to the better classes, and the /é¢e set 
a-going sheerly by the energy of Lady 
Fermor. 

The scene was pleasant to see. The 
great hay-field consisted of acre upon 
acre of billowy meadow land just adjoin- 
ing the park of Whitehills. The field 
commanded clumps of fine old trees and 
vistas of green. At the end of one vista 
stood the long, low, white manor-house, 
which had survived the vicissitudes of 
centuries, of kings, and of people, and 
had still been handed down from Thwaite 
to Thwaite, till it fell into the hands of a 
sergeant in a marching regiment. 

Not infrequently the moist climate of 
Eastwich had a mist—silver or golden, 
or dank-white—like a shroud, to hang 
its light, loose, wavy veil, or to wind its 
hazy, tight, straight folds about the land- 
scape. To-day, after long, dry, warm 
weather, there was no more of this mist 
than the softest amber haze of heat, which 
tempered the droughty blue of the sky 
even more than one or two fleecy white 
clouds, flecking the expanse and making 
chequers of shade, afforded a sense of 
refreshment. The weather-wise pointed 
to these clouds, and coupling with them 
the well-known sign of the low darts here 
and there of the maize, said Sir William 
was drying his hay in time, for the fine 
weather would not last much longer. 

The swathes of grass passing from 





swirled about, not with the precision and 
monotony of the hay-making machine, but 
with the more picturesque irregularity of 
human arms and human wills. Here and 
there a precocious ciuster of haycocks 
showed where the early sun had shone 
most strongly and the early workers toiled 
most diligently. 

The true workers, tanned and freckled, 
with an ancient green-stained smock-frock 
or two lingering in the ranks of jackets, 
and a snow-white, deep pink, or fresh lilac 
sun-bonnet asserting itself at different 
points among the brown straw hats, were 
in keeping with the occupation. It was 
pursued with a sort of dogged industry 
and slow humorous pretence of the primi- 
tive hay-makers at not so much as seeing 
their esoteric fitful assistants. 

Lady Fermor, in her chair, with her 
nodding plumes, and her stiff fingers 
covered with rings, looked the medizval 
chitelaine to perfection. The artificial 
workers lent greater animation and gaiety 
to the heavier, more sombre groups among 
which they mingled for a few hours. The 
ladies and gentlemen brought delicate play 
and airy flutter, like the accompaniment 
of fairy music to the deeper tones of the 
human choir. There were the lighter 
swish of soft dresses, and the daintier 
effect of wonderful shades of color in 
primrose and daffodil, peacock blue, car- 
dinal red, and sea coral. There were 
graceful gambols with badly poised new 
rakes and pitchforks, freedom to rest 
every other moment, the continual refrain 
of merry jesting and laughter, accompany- 
ing a labor of love and fancy, and not of 
strict necessity, and workaday use and 
wont. 

Doubtless there were some gloomy and 
saturnine souls that resisted the intrusion 
of fairies among the battered warriors and 
amazons, the beaten victims of the sweat 
of the brow and the bondage to poverty 
and toil. Sir William himself was not 
without a tendency to look, from time to 
time, in this light at the party he had 
permitted if not originated. But the apa- 
thetic, much enduring Eastwich laboring 
men and women for the most part treated 
the liberty taken with their class in a 
more genial and wholesome, if more su- 
perficial spirit. The appearance of the 
gentlefolks in the field formed a fine sight, 
their antics proved a famous diversion to 
their humbler neighbors. And for that 
matter the grandees had their troubles as 
well as their gay doings, and were but 


green to russet filled the air with dusty | dust like the rest of the world, which was 


sweetness, as they were whirled and 


| a comforting reflection. 
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There was the squire, looking none so 
hearty and heedless that anybody need 
eat out his heart with envying him. 
Mayhap he wished himself back among 
his early friends, doing a day’s work, 
trudging on the march, talking and smok- 
ing their clay pipes over their mugs of 
beer, when the sun went down. Mayhap 
working at being a gentleman, to which 
he had not been bred, turned out the 
hardest work of all. The women among 
the real hay-makers thought surely they 
would have a taste of cowslip wine — still 
extant in Eastwich —or elderberry wine 
and diet cake to sweeten their mouths 
after the usual field fare, when the gentle- 
folks were holding their feast. 

In the mean time Sir William, though 
he wore an expression of inflexible grav- 
ity as one on the eve of a grand epoch in 
his life, was not a blot on his company. 
He showed best in his morning dress, in 
which he was most at home — any rusticity 
or obliviousness of what another squire 
would have done, without a thought, did 
not come into prominence, or merely 
peeped out with a species of propriety in 
the relaxation of the hay-making. The 
sort of fettered air which haunted him at 
other times, with a depressing effect, had 
largely disappeared on this occasion. In 
his tweed suit and straw hat he looked 
the comely, stalwart young fellow he was; 
he moved about almost freely, almost 
lightly. 

Iris’s vexation and nervous oppression 
— when they were not at once confirmed 
by Sir William’s conduct, did not remain 
proof against the fresh, open-air attrac- 
tiveness of the scene, with its touches of 
sentiment and fantasticalness. She had 
visions of Madame de Sévigné at Les 
Rochers; and Madame Delany at some 
of the innumerable country houses of 
her innumerable friends, from the “ dear 
duchess” downwards; of Lady Sarah 
Lennox on the lawn before Holland House, 
when Kensington was a village and a king 
rode by; of a picture which hung up yon- 
der in the drawing-room at Whitehills. 
It represented a Lady Thwaite whom Sir 
Joshua had painted as a shepherdess, and 
neither her husband nor anybody else had 
resented the masquerade, though the very 
next generation had punished, with life- 
long expulsion from the family, a son of 
the house who took a gamekeeper’s 
daughter for his bride. 

The light returned to Iris’s eyes and 
the color to her cheek. Sir William had 
not so much as spoken to her, except ina 
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He did not come near her. Was a great 
deliverance granted to her? Had he got 
his lesson so that he would not affront 
her again by confounding common charity 
with full sympathy and warm regard? In 
that case her grandmother could do noth- 
ing and he would soon forget his baulked 
expectations. She, Iris, did not think 
she could ever again slumber in such 
sweet security and lightness of heart, as 
she had allowed herself to feel, but at 
least she might be happy to-day in the 
sunshine, in the meadow, among friendly 
young people, her contemporaries. 

Iris and Lucy and Ludovic Acton, with 
Lady Thwaite’s niece Janie, flung about 
the future hay for a quarter of an hour, in 
an orderly, professional manner. Then 
Lucy, backed with half-shy glee by Janie, 
turned upon the naval lieutenant. They 
showered the contents of their rakes upon 
him till he was stuck all over, from the 
crown of his hat to the soles of his boots, 
with seeded grass. Iris looked on and 
laughed with maidenly coyness. Five or 
six years ago she would have been for- 
ward in the game, for which she:still felt 
a secret inclination, but she was too grown 
up and decorous to engage in sisterly or 
schoolgirl romping. He did not mind it, 
though there were stray specimens of the 
seeds in his sandy beard and moustache 
for the next hour. His sister was con- 
stantly imploring him, in vain, to let her 
pick them out. He-said they did not 
bother him and would not at all interfere 
with his flute-playing. He had brought 
his second-best flute in his pocket, as he 
felt certain Lady Thwaite and Sir William 
must have,made some provision for draw- 
ing-room music. For anything farther 
the seeds ought to stay where they were, 
as a punishment to Lucy for her unsisterly 
behavior. He did not mean any reflec- 
tion on Miss Janie, who could do as she 
pleased, and was not to be considered ac- 
countable for his acquiring the look of 
having slept last night in a hayfield, like 
any tramp or vagabond. It was a mem- 
ber of his own family, his sister Lucy, the 
prop of the Sunday-school, who had set 
herself to draw down on him the slander- 
ous inference. It was too dreadful, al- 
most more than could be borne with 
manly fortitude. 

The wit was of the mildest description, 
but the girls laughed at it as if it had 
been Attic salt. They laughed too when 


| Ludovic was the first to complain of an 


ache in his strong back, and to propose a 


| saunter round the meadows, where the 


general welcome to Lady Fermor’s party. | saunterers gathered all that was left of 
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the queen of the meadow and ragged 
robin, 

Iris suggested that they should sit down, 
when Mr. Acton might convert himself 
into a Corydon or an Orpheus on the 
spot, by piping to them on his reed — 
toot-tootling on his flute she meant, if he 
had not broken it, when he had disobeyed 
Lucy and everybody else, and got his 
boots in a mess of clay, in spite of the dry 
weather, by burrowing in the side of the 
ditch after a harmless hedgehog. But 
Lucy forbade him, insisting that the hay- 
makers would consider the piping an invi- 
tation to leave off working and take to 
dancing — not such dances as came nat- 
urally to Arcadian shepherds and shep- 
herdesses. 

Among the bona-fide workers was a 
woman who raked and spread the grass 
slightly apart from her neighbors. She 
had come on Sir William’s express invi- 
tation, but she was not well received by 
the other field-workers. They had little 
to say against her. It was nothing to 
them that old Abe Smith had a doubtful 
reputation as an under-keeper; and only 
retained his post till he should cross the 
seas to his son, by a cross whim of old 
Sir John’s which he seemed to have left 
as a legacy to the present baronet. It 
was even little to the lasses and wives 
and mothers that Honor was not like 
other young women. She was masculine 
and wild in her ways. Instead of staying 
in the cottage at Hawley Scrub, and at- 
tending to her housewifery, as they stayed 
at home and scoured and washed and 
plied their needles when they were not at 
field-work, she lived in the woods, sum- 
mer and winter, like her father. She was 
said to aid and abet him in his nefarious 
doings, if so be he had nefarious doings. 
She was not a relation of the common 
country people’s, old Abe being come of 
a nearly extinct race of settlers, while 
Honor’s mother had belonged to the 
Quarry-folk who dwelt hard upon Mistley 
Downs and were, next to the ancient 
squatters, the most unsettled and unruly 
natives of the district. But the great of- 
fence was that Honor was not and never 
had been a field-worker, and the ordinary 
Eastwich field-worker looked as dubiously 
and disapprovingly on an interloper, as 
any exclusive set, high or low, objects to 
an intruder into their charmed circle. 
The squire might bring as many ladies 
and gentlemen into the field as he liked, 
but a strange field-worker was another 
matter. That was not to be thought of. 
That was not Eastwich manners. 
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The solitary figure was conspicuous in 
the black gown, with the red handkerchief 
not worn round her throat, but drawn 
over her abundant brown hair and knotted 
under her chin, as her sole protection 
against the beating down rays of the after- 
noon sun. The head-gear lent an out- 
landish, half-gipsy air to Honor, to which 
she did not object. It certainly suited 
with her being held at arm’s length by her 
fellow-workers, nor did she appear to 
mind the ostracism. Perhaps she took it 
as a compliment, for hers was an odd 
character, with its own peculiar pride, as 
well as its dash of cynicism. She might 
put down the distance at which she was 
kept to the fact, that, as a keeper’s daugh- 
ter, if he had been a flourishing keeper of 
unblemished fame, she would have moved 
in a grade of life considerably higher than 
that of the day-laborers, her present com- 
panions. This reflection doubtless helped 
her philosophy, for she looked contented 
enough whenever she paused to contem- 
plate the amount and the thoroughness of 
the work to which she was unused. 

Sir William did not fail Honor Smith. 
Like Lady Fermor, he did not lose sight 
of a friend. He came down to her cor- 
ner of the field several times, and spoke’ 
with her, asking how her father was, when 
he proposed to take out their berths in 
the Liverpool ship; how she was getting 
on with her work, and how long she 
thought it would take for the grass to dry. 
But Sir William spoke also, though with 
greater effort, to other men and women in 
his pay, with whom he had struck up an 
acquaintance. There was nothing at all 
striking in his notice of Honor Smith till 
Major Pollock strolled towards her, and 
began to talk to her in a way that inter- 
fered with her work, and annoyed her, to 
judge by the manner in which she rested 
on her rake, and flung back her head. 

It was then Sir William crossed the 
field swiftly to Honor Smith’s aid. “ You 
know, Honor, I am looking for half the 
field being in haycock to-night.” He ad- 
dressed her as if she were his friend as 
well as his servant, while he ignored the 
unwelcome, compulsory guest brought 
upon him by Lady Fermor. “I count 
upon you doing your best. Look here, 
you must not permit any interference with 
your work.” 

“ All right, Sir William,” she said, very 
much as a free-spoken man would have 
answered him, while her white teeth 
flashed out in a broad smile, against the 
warm brown of her cheeks and the red of 
her handkerchief ; “ will you be so good 
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as to repeat your orders to this here gen- 
tleman?” 

In spite of her smile and her masculine 
tone, there was very much of the woman 
in the mingled impatience, anger, and dis- 
gust of the last sentence. 

“Oh! I’m off. Excuse me. I had no 
idea I was guilty of an intrusion,” the 
major mumbled superciliously and imper- 
tinently, as he lounged away, giving more 
freedom to the expression of his thoughts 
the farther he got out of Sir William’s 
hearing. “So my gentleman has two 
strings to his bow, low hypocrite and tem- 
perance dog that he is! It would not be 
a bad idea to give the old beldame a 
hint.” 

But Major Pollock did not feel equal to 
fulfilling his intention, though a fine open- 
ing presented itself to him the very next 
moment. Lady Fermor, who had been 
fully alive to the little episode, made an 
imperious signal for him to come to her 
side, and told him roundly, “ Pollock, if 
you cannot behave yourself at this time 
of the day, you shan’t enter decent society 
under my auspices again.” 

“ What does she mean by decent soci. 
ety?” muttered her follower, as disloyal 
as he was abject. “ Her own, or that of 
the stuck-up swashbuckler whom she 
means to call her grandson, or the red- 
capped woman who is Miss Compton’s 
rival? A fine collection!” 

But though Major Pollock refrained 
from using his foul tongue when he was 
ca'led to account, and was cowed by Lady 
Fermor’s rough reprimands, he registered 
both the offence to his pride, and the 
choice communication he desired to con- 
vey, for a future occasion. 

Lady Fermor’s seat was not far from a 
gate into the park where a side path led 
to the house. Sir William had done his 
best to make everything easy for his 
patroness. He gave her his arm and con- 
ducted her carefully to the gate, a move- 
ment which was a sign for the company 
to follow their leaders. Within the gate 
a sedan-chair which had been used by the 
late Sir Jonn was drawn up. Sir William 
placed the old ‘lady in it. Then he took 
his stand by the open gate and in a dumb 
show, which was not without its clumsy 
grace of honest hospitality, did not so 
much receive as show in his company. 
He was making himself their servant ac- 
cording to his sense of a host’s part. As 
Iris Compton came up he found voice to 
address her. “I hope you are enjoying 
yourself, Miss Compton.” 

She had no choice except to answer, 


“Thanks, I am enjoying myself very 
much, Sir William.” She felt aggrieved 
as well as troubled, by the hot flush of 
pleasure, the ‘momentary broad smile 
which her matter-of-course words brought 
into his face, and by the emphatic nod of 
acquiescence and approval volunteered by 
her grandmother. 

Sir William would suffer no one but 
himself to wheel the chair along the by- 
path which turned into the main sweep 
and terminated at the entrance to the 
house. 

The rest of the party, preceding the 
two, entered the fine hall which had failed 
to impress its owner on the March day 
when Mr. Miles brought the heir home, 
and passing the library went into Lady 
Thwaite’s old drawing-room. 

The former lady of Whitehills was in 
her element as she again presided in the 
well-known domain, welcoming everybody, 
entertaining everybody, seeing that Mrs. 
Cray and Cumberbatch supplied the com- 
pany with tea, or wine, or ices as they 
preferred. Mrs. Cray did not relish the 
deputy mistress. The housekeeper might 
stomach an “own lady,” if Sir William 
chose to bring her on the scene, but 
not the late madam who came to remark 
on changes, and call for this or that to 
which she had been accustomed, but 
which was not cleaned and put out for the 
occasion. But as for Cumberbatch he 
was as much in his element as Lady 
Thwaite was in hers. Heconsidered this 
was something like a return, on a small 
scale, to the dignified hospitality of the 
dean. 

Lady Thwaite was supported by the 


between the advisability of lending his 
countenance to a lady who was in the 
position of hostess —a trying position 
under the circumstances — or of hurrying 
off to relieve Sir William of the charge 
of Mr. Acton’s old prodigal, the most un- 
mistakable and unmitigated prodigal in 
his flock. 

Lady Thwaite had an elevating sense 
of magnanimity in doing her duty, under 
such altered conditions, in the Whitehills 
drawing-room; she had also a consider- 
lable feeling of enjoyment in displaying 
|the magnanimity, knowing that almost 
| everybody to whom she sent a cup of tea 
}and a shaving of bread and butter, or a 
| pile of grapes, or a peach in licu of the 
strawberries which had not waited for the 
/second hay-cutting, was remembering to 
say, “ Poor dear Lady Thwaite! how un- 
| selfish and amiable she is, and how much 








rector in a flush of benignity, divided, 
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Sir William and the rest of us are obliged | natural companionship, familiar interests, 


to her, for she must feel all this dread- 
fully. She must be overpowered by a 
throng of old associations.” 

Lady Thwaite was not overpowered in 
the line sketched out for her ; but she had 
some pensive perceptions which gave her 
the agreeable conviction that there was 
no sham in her magnanimity. How well 
her old drawing-room looked, bare as it 
was ! what a poor little place her drawing- 
room at Netherton would always be in 
comparison! Of course she could not 
carry off the carved cornice, the cary- 
atides of the chimneypiece, the space, 
those odd, available nooks with their 
charming air of retreat, and delightful 
lights and shades. That relic of the mu- 
sicians’ gallery, the only one left in the 
county —she used to be so proud of it 
and show it off to all strangers. In like 
manner she had exhibited the two Sir 
Joshuag. They were heirlooms, but she 
might have asked for the fragment of old 
tapestry hanging over the railing of the 
gallery. She had been too modest, partic- 
ularly as Sir William doubtless imagined 
it a bit of old carpet, and wondered what 
it was doing there. 

Iris could not escape from certain new 
sensations when she entered Whitehills 
again. She had the taste to value it, and 
she could not avoid reminding herself that 
if Lady Fermor and Lady Thwaite were 
right, as her awakened instincts toid her 
they were, all might be hers. This might 
become her stately, beautiful home — her 
home, with a man on whom its mellowed 
dignity, refinement, and comfort would be 
thrown away, might like to pull down the 
old pile and replace it by a hideous star- 
ing modern mansion, which had not bor- 
rowed one idea from Ruskin or Morris, 
Kensington or Turnham Green. If Sir 
William did not meditate such wholesale 
desecration, he was probably only waiting 
for his marriage to refurnish Whitehills 
“right off,” like a new pin, as she had 
once heard him express himself, with 
wagon-loads of gorgeous chairs and 
couches, and curtains brought down from 
some advertising warehouse, and only the 
modern antiques rejected along with the 
veritable antiques. Certainly taste was 
not everything, was not very much in a 
man’s moral and spiritual composition, 
still it stood for a good deal in the girl’s 
mind — for that culture, which, however 
laughed at in its extravagance, still marks 
the difference between knowledge and ig- 
norance, polish and roughness, and repre- 
sents to a gentlewoman easy sympathy, 
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|and almost involuntary respect and re- ’ 


gard. She was right in what she had said 
last night. Whitehills, even though it 
had been Warwick Castle or Windsor, 
was not worth a girl’s selling herself that 
she might be its temporary owner and 
dwell there in loveless state and bounty, 
in heavy dulness and loneliness, in con- 
stant petty affront and perturbation, for 
what its untutored, sometimes uncouth, 
master might or might not say and do. 
Iris felt calm again. She could go and 
look at the Sir Joshuas with Lucy, and 
speculate whether the Lady Thwaite of a 
hundred years ago had ever tried making 
hay, or had been at the pains to look at 
the process, save in some French print 
of un amusement pastorale, though she 
had been an Eastwich bride and had dwelt 
at Whitehills for the most of her life. IE 
it had been otherwise, could she have 
dressed herself in what looked like a pink 
gauze sacque, and worn a mob-cap with a 
hat suspended by the ribbons half-way 
down her shoulders, and employed such 
a toy rake as would not have gathered 
more than half-a-dozen blades of grass at 
a time. 

King Lud had his will. There was a 
little music extracted with difficulty from 
the old piano, for Lady Thwaite had car- 
ried away her Broadwood, and this was 
ar instrument “as old as the hills,” the 
most musical man present felt bound to 
protest with a groan, an out-of-tune thing, 
without the additional octaves, which had 
been used by Sir John’s last unmarried 
sister. Lady Thwaite played first, but 
Iris, though she played among the other 
girls, declined to follow immediately after 
her hostess, 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.* 

AT No. 24 Old Bond Street is the habi- 
tation of a society which for a period of 
nearly thirty-five years has had for its ob- 
ject to make generally known the purest 
and worthiest remains of the arts of for- 
mer times, more especially the works of 
the most eminent early painters — Italian, 
Flemish and German —and the most re- 
markable monuments of Italian sculpture, 
both of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 
The chief aim of the society, however, has 


* The writer is alone responsible for the statements 
and opinions in this article. The Council of the 
Arundel Society is not responsible in any way. 
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been to obtain and reproduce in a popular 
form correct drawings of those frescoes 
which are little known, and in danger of 
ruin either from neglect or miscalled 
“restoration.” It has during that period 
been doing this work quietly and unosten- 
tatiously, but if any one wishes to form 
some idea of what that work has been, 
and the wide area over which it has been 
extended, let him pay a visit to the socie- 
ty’s rooms and see its collection of water- 
color copies from Italian fresco paintings, 
illustrating the principal periods of the 
art, chronologically arranged on the walls, 
and ready for publication whenever op- 
portunity and means allow. In two apart- 
ments — now over a perfumer’s shop, but 
formerly comprising the studio of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence — may be found an ex- 
hibition which is but little frequented by 
the public, apparently because it is open 
gratuitously instead of at the charge of a 
shilling. This exhibition consists of a 
series of small but carefully executed 
colored drawings from various Italian 
frescoes, from the thirteenth to the eigh- 
teenth centuries, of which we can enu- 
merate only the most important. First 
come the solemn and impressive, though 
rude productions of Cimabue in the Up- 
per Church at Assisi. Then two series 


by Giotto: one from the same place, ilius- 
trating the life of St. Francis of Assisi; 
the other from the Arena Chapel, Padua, 
exhibiting the cardinal virtues and vices, 


painted in chiaroscuro. Then the works 
of Fra Angelico in a chapel of the Vati- 
can, illustrating the mission and martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen and St. Lawrence. 
Then several of Benozzo Gozzoli: firstly 
in the Riccardi Chapel, Florence, repre- 
senting the journey of the three kings; 
secondly, at Montefalco, giving scenes 
from the life of St. Francis; thirdly, at 
San Gimignano, illustrating the life of St. 
Augustine. Next follow specimens of 
Botticelli, from Florence; of Filippo and 
Filippino Lippi from Prato and Rome, 
and some scenes: from the history of St. 
Helena’s discovery of the Cross, by Piero 
della Francesca, in S. Francesco at Arez- 
zo. Then the series of frescoes by the 
Florentine and Umbrian guattro-centisti 
on the walls of the Sistine Chapel. Next 
the works of Mantegna in the Eremitani 
Church at Padua, the originals of which 
are wofully dilapidated, and in parts have 





even quite disappeared. Then the beau- 
tiful series by Ghirlandajo, illustrating the 
lives of the Virgin and John the Baptist, | 
which adorns the choir walls of S. M.| 
Novella at Florence. Then comes the | 
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“Paradiso,” from the celebrated “ Last 
Judgment” by Luca Signorelli in the 
Cathedral of Orvieto. Lastly, examples 
from various localities of frescoes by 
Perugino, Pinturicchio, Razzi (Sodoma), 
Andrea del Sarto, Michael Angelo in the 
Sistine Chapel, Raffaelle in the Vatican 
Stanze, Peruzzi, Titian, Paolo Veronese, 
Tiepolo. At the same time, if the visitor 
desires it, he can be shown a large collec- 
tion of the original drawings which have 
already been reproduced by chromo-lith- 
ography, and which are at present put 
aside or locked up from want of space; 
drawings which we would venture to sug- 
gest might not unprofitably be exhibited 
to the public, either at the South Ken- 
sington Museum or in some of the unused 
basement rooms of the National Gallery, 
when its enlargement is completed. 

In addition to these drawings the vis- 
itor would find exhibited a sertes of fac- 
similes, in so-called “fictile ivgry,” of 
ancient ivory carvings extending over a 
period from the second to the fifteenth 
century; and these facsimiles can be 
procured at a very moderate price by any 
one, whether a member of the society 
or a stranger. Nor is this all. Shortly 
after the, formation of the society, in con- 
formity with the catholic principles on 
which it was founded for assisting the 
study of all the best remains of art in 
whatever age or country, an attempt was 
made to illustrate ancient classical sculp- 
ture by bringing out for sale reduced casts 
from some of the Elgin marbles, superior 
in workmanship to any previously known. 
By the ingenious process of the late Mr. 
Cheverton, reductions were made of the 
Ilissus, Theseus, the horse’s head from 
the eastern pediment of the Parthenon, 
and a slab from the Parthenon frieze. 
Specimens of these admirable reductions, 
exhibiting not merely the form of the orig- 
inals reproduced on a smaller scale with 
mathematical exactness, but even the 
abrasions and dilapidations of surface 
which the marble had sustained by time 
are still to be seen at the society’s office ; 
though, unfortunately, casts are no longer 
to be obtained, the original moulds being 
worn out, and the smallness of the de- 
mand for such works not justifying the 
making of new ones. 

In the year 1858 Sir Henry Layard 
wrote a very full and admirable article in 
the Quarterly Review on the aims and 


| progress of this society; but as a quarter 


of a century has passed over our heads 
from the publication of that article, it is 
not unfair to presume that many persons 
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have grown up since then who, taking 
a deep interest in art, would gladly have 
much of the information contained in it 
re-conveyed to them, together with an ac- 
count of the society’s doings from that 
period. It is impossible to avoid a cer- 
tain amount of plagiarism, but the writer 
has beforehand asked for and received 
plenary absolution from Sir H. Layard, 
and he also does not scruple to borrow 
verbatim from the “ Account of Twenty- 
five Years of the Arundel Society,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Maynard, the late secre- 
tary. 

Thirty or forty years ago the facilities 
offered for the study of art were far infe- 
rior to what they now are. At that time 
few were the persons who cared to inves- 
tigate it scientifically, but there were a 
certain few who loved it very dearly, and 
who were brought together on that ac- 
count. The National Gallery was then a 
comparatively small collection of pictures, 
the South Kensington Museum did not 
exist. Of art schools, except the Royal 
Academy, there were none. Indepen- 


dently of all higher reasons for such 
teaching, it was not yet perceived that to 
hold our own with the foreign ‘manufac- 
turer we must be prepared to enter the 
lists on even terms with him. Constant 
intercourse with beautiful objects in gal- 


leries, museums, schools, corrected the 
foreign taste, but it was a hard struggle 
for Englishmen, whose eyes rarely rested 
on anything beautiful, to contend against 
these advantages. One man, however, 
the prince consort, stood forth at that 
time, and by his great influence laid the 
foundation of the art movement which has 
since attained such proportions in English 
society, and which, instead of falling off, 
is increasing daily and establishing in 
most of our larger towns museums, gal- 
leries, art lectures, and art schools. Long, 
however, before this general movement, 
a certain number of those persons to 
whom we have alluded, being deeply in- 
terested in and conversant with art, felt 
that it would be a noble object to intro- 
duce among their countrymen a knowl- 
edge of the great principles of historical 
and monumental painting as displayed 
especially in Italian fresco. Except toa 
few travellers in Italy, fresco was un- 
known; indeed, except from an occasional 
visit to a private gallery, and to the Exhi- 
bition of the Old Masters at the British 
Institution, little was known of Italian 
painting by the mass of even the highest 
classes in society. It was the fashion, it 
is true, during the last century, for young 
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men of high position to make the “grand 
tour,” and many of them returned from 
Italy with noble pictures which still adorn 
the houses of their descendants ; but the 
untrained taste of those days was directed 
to the works of masters of the later 
schools, rather than to the simplicity, 
earnestness, and reverence of the earlier 
masters. The purse-strings of the En- 
glish traveller opened widely for the 
works of the Caracci, Guido, Domeni- 
chino, and fortunately also to Titian and 
to Raffaelle, while Bellinis and Cimas and 
Mantegnas, and even Fra Angelicos were 
but.in slight request. They were not un- 
derstood until a later period. At the time 
referred to, however, a purer taste was 
beginning to make itself felt. There were 
young men springing up of strong artistic 
feelings, to whom it was apparent that the 
history of fresco was the history of art, in 
its highest and most spirited development 
from the fourteenth to nearly the middle 
of the sixteenth century. They visited 
with eagerness and delight the various 
shrines throughout Italy in which these 
treasures were to be found. When once 
the Gothic spirit fully exercised its influ- 
ence on Italian architecture in the thir- 
teenth century, there arose soon after that 
long line of illustrious fresco-painters 
which may be said to have ended with 
Raffaelle and his contemporaries, and 
which raised the art to the highest emi- 
nence it ever attained. Architecture in 
all ages and countries is the forerunner of 
painting andsculpture. For two centuries 
and a half these painters labored, follow- 
ing the architect over the broad face of 
the peninsula. There is scarcely a church 
during that period built, from the Alps to 


| the shores of Calabria, the walls of which 


they did not adorn with their pencils. In 
the stately cathedrals of the city, in the 
humble chapel by the wayside, in the si- 
lent cloister of the convent, in the busy 
town-hall of the republic, so many illus- 
trated books were outspread before the 
multitude in which one might by pictorial 
representation learn the truths and tradi- 
tions of his faith, or his duties as a citizen 
of the State. The amount of work ac- 
complished by the painter during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century is truly 
wonderful. Age and neglect, the inevita- 
ble havoc of time and the wanton mischief 
of men, combined and exerted with ex- 
traordinary energy, have failed to oblit- 
erate the traces of his art, though they 
have destroyed forever some of its most 
glorious results. But what is even more 
remarkable than the extent of the work is 
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its almost exclusive object — devotional | connection with Lord Brougham, taken an 


teaching. There isscarcely an important 
fresco of this period which is not of a 
religious or moral tendency, either repre- 
senting a Scriptural story, a sacred legend, 
or an allegory inculcating the excellence 
of virtue and faith as the blessings of 
good government. Even when subjects 
from pagan mythology or classical history 
are introduced, as by Taddeo di Bartolo 
in the chapel of the Palazzo Pubblico at 
Siena, or by Pietro Perugino in the Ex- 
change at Perugia, it is with a view to 
illustrate and enforce the truth and au- 
thority of divine revelation and the doc- 
trines of Christian theology. “‘Ye of 
gentle spirit,’ exclaims old Cennini in his 
quaint treatise on painting, ‘ who are lov- 
ers of this art and devoted to its pursuit, 
adorn yourselves with the garments of 
love, of modesty, of obedience, and of 
perseverance.’ He who had to teach vir- 
tue and holiness to others was in the first 
place to lead a virtuous and holy life 
himself.” * 

To make these works known and ap- 
preciated in England through some ade- 
quate mode of publication would be, it 
was felt, a noble enterprise. The mate- 
rials were abundant but scattered, little 
accessible, and in some instances passing 
away. When beauty lies in conception 
rather than execution, the most exact re- 
productions would present but little of 
popular attractiveness, and there was but 
small hope of their being undertaken by 
the ordinary modes of publication. 

Combination, which had proved so ef- 
fective in the cultivation of literature, 
science, and archeology, had, previously 
to the foundation of the Arundel Society, 
been employed only to a very limited ex- 
tent in promoting the knowledge of art. 
The productions, indeed, of ancient Greece 
and her colonies, their edifices and their 
sculptures, had been illustrated by the la- 
bors of the Dilettanti Society, and much 
light was thrown upon medizval architec- 
ture through means of several institutions 
devoted exclusively toits elucidation. But 
no such body had attempted the system- 


atic study of the monuments of painting | 
or of the kindred arts in which the Middie | 


Ages were so eminently successful. 

In the year 1848 several distinguished 
amateurs met together, and determined to 
found a society to supply these deticien- 
cies. The originator of the movement 
was the late Mr. Bellenden Ker, a well- 
known lawyer of that time, who had, in 


* Sir H. Layard. 


| 





active part in the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, and was anxious to 
introduce some similar agency into the 
region of art. He at first looked to lit- 
erary rather than graphic publications, 
and proposed to bring together all who 
were most capable of writing on special 
branches of art hitherto little known to 
Englishmen, and chiefly to illustrate the 
history and remains of early Italian paint- 
ing. The first meeting took place at Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Charles) Eastlake’s house, 
and included Mr. Ker, Mr. Oldfield, who 
is still an active member of the society, 
and the late Signor Aubrey Bezzi, who 
held for some years the post of honorary 
secretary, till he returned to his native 
land as a member of the Sardinian Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Ruskin was then invited, and 
cordially joined the movement with Mr. 
Newton, of the British Museum. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Lindsay, 
Lord Herbert of Lea, and Mr. Samuel 
Rogers, lent their names to the new coun- 
cil, and Sir John Hippisley, a well-known 
connoisseur of old engravings, became an 
active member. The council at once put 
themselves in communication with the late 
Ludwig Griiner, who had great knowledge 
of all the schools and productions of paint- 
ing in Italy, of the literary and other 
materials which existed for illustrating 
them, and of the means of getting copies 
and executing engravings of such as it 
might be resolved to publish. The gov- 
erning body of the society was soon after 
strengthened by important accessions: 
by Mr. Charteris (now Lord Wemyss), who 
has remained its steadfast supporter, and 
who generally does the duties of chairman 
at the annual meeting with his well-known 
skill; by the late Tom Taylor; G. F. 
Watts, R.A.; G. Richmond, R.A.; the 
late H. W. Phillips, the portrait-painter; - 
the late Henry Danby Seymour; and Sir 
Francis Scott, an enthusiastic devotee of 
art, also now deceased. Thus was the 
society launched. With little public dem- 
onstration, but after considerable private 
exertion, about five hundred persons were 
induced to join it and to give each a 
guinea a year without conditions, leaving 
the council to issue any publications they 
thought proper in return, or even no pub- 
lications at all if the funds did not permit. 
The chief difficulties at first were not as 
regards the class of subjects to be illus- 
trated, but as to the medium by which 
adequate illustration was to be effected. 
Chromo-lithography was then in its in- 
fancy; line engraving, as practised in 
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Eagland, was never well adapted tq early 
Italian paintings, and was now less and 
less cultivated; mezzotint, in which En- 
glish art a hundred years ago was admi- 
rably represented, was virtually extinct; 
wood-cutting alone seemed able to hold 
its ground against the formidable rivalry 
of photography. Both engraving and 
wood-cutting were resorted to during the 
early operations of the society; the first 
for the illustration of Fra Angelico’s fres- 
coes in the Vatican, the second in those 
of Giotto in the Arena chapel at Padua. 
It must, however, be confessed that these 
early works, particularly the second, were 
by no means generally attractive, and that 
the success of the society seemed for 
some time after very doubtful. But suc- 
cor, effective succor, was athand. About 
the year 1852, Mr. (now Sir Henry) Lay- 
ard, having returned from the exploration 
of Nineveh, and having no longer any 
public employment, turned his. energies 
to Italian art. Traversing central and 
north Italy, he made tracings in outline 
with his own hand from the most inter- 
esting groups and figures in the frescoes 
of the masters of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. On coming to England 


he was elected to the council, and at 
once proposed that all the society’s efforts 


should be thrown into chromo-lithogra- 
phy. Nor was this all; he determined to 
make a strong impression by the splendor 
of the publications, believing that new 
members would thereby be attracted, ad- 
ditional funds raised, and the society 
placed in an influential and secure posi- 
tion for the future. Accordingly he vol- 
unteered, at his own expense, to add to 
the one chromo-lithograph which the 
council had agreed on as the annual pub- 
lication for 1856 a second and no less 
interesting subject, by obtaining from 
Signor Marianecci, of Rome, a_ water- 
color copy of Perugino’s * Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian” at Panicale, having this 
printed in color by chromo-lithography, 
with five heads in the fresco engraved in 
outline from his own tracings, and accom- 
panying it with the memoir of Perugino 
and of the fresco, which will be more 
fully referred to hereafter when the liter- 
ary work of the society is described. Mr. 
Layard carried his colleagues with him; 
his public-spirited offer was accepted and 
was attended with such success that the 
council were enabled to act with almost | 
a profuseness of liberality henceforward 
to their subscribers; all apprehension of 
collapse being at an end when the socie- 





ty’s popularity was thus re-established. 
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Chromo-lithography was adopted, but 
unfortunately there was no school of that 
art in England adequate to the represen- 
tation of Italian fresco. With much re- 
gret, therefore, after more than one failure 
at home, the council were constrained to 
give their commissions to Messrs. Storck 
and Kramer, of. Berlin, and under the 
guidance of Herr Griiner, to whom the 
supervision of the work was now entrust- 
ed, their productions have given the high- 
est satisfaction. The Arundel Society 
may justly claim to be the principal pro- 
moter of chromo-lithography in its highest 
form, by showing through their publica- 
tions what it is capable of effecting. It 
is true that a certain want of atmosphere, 
of a harmonious gradation of tints, and of 
luminous shadows is almost inseparable 
from the mechanical process employed. 
Stil, on the whole, it represents very 
fairly the simple and comparatively flat 
tones of fresco. It has been also applied 
by the society, though sparingly, to the 
reproduction of oil paintings; but the 
result has not always been successful. It 
has thus been described by a most com- 
petent judge: “The effect of many pic- 
tures on the mind is in chief part owing 
to the power and play of their light an 
darker colors given with all the force that 
oil color can produce. The vigor of the 
oil material and the zmjasto insepara- 
bly connected with it become lost, and the 
result verges on the tea-tray style, and is 
even minus the sort of transparency which 
that style after a fashion retains. Life 
and glow depart altogether, and instead 
of the infinite mystery which is conveyed 
by the subtle change of tone and tint in 
the dark and darker shade of the oil col- 
ors, you have only a comparatively dull, 
heavy, and woolly surface.” This very 
true criticism shows the objections which 
exist to the recommendations made from 
time to time to the society that some fine 
examples of ‘oil painting, not generally 
known, should be selected for reproduc- 
tion. 

It was on the suggestion of Sir Charles 
Eastlake that the name of the Arundel 
Society was given to it, after Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, the acquirer of 
the Arundel marbles, “the father of vir- 
tue in England and the Mezcenas of all 
polite arts.” Its expressed object was 
“the preservation of the records and the 
diffusion of the knowledge of the most 
important monuments of painting and 
sculpture remaining from past time, espe- 
cially of such as were either from their 
locality difficult of general access or from 
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any peculiar causes threatened by violence 
and decay.” The primary subject se- 
lected for illustration was to be Italian 
fresco painting; a minor though not un- 
important attention was to be given to 
the reproduction of paintings in oils; 
whilst sculpture, both classical and medi- 
val, whether in monumental marbles or 
more portable ivory, was to be treated 
under a separate system of publication. 

It is now high time to turn to the work 
executed by the society. It has already 
been mentioned that during the first three 
years its labors were mainly directed to 
the frescoes of Fra Angelico in the chapel 
of Nicholas the Fifth in the Vatican, and 
to the illustrated edition of the painter’s 
life. The four following years were occu- 
pied with the works of Giotto in the Arena 
Chapel, Padua. Then came the adoption 
of chromo-lithography, the representation 
by this medium of the interior of the 
Arena Chapel, as the complement of the 
wood engravings illustrating its frescoes, 
and the publication, by the generous as- 
sistance of Sir Henry Layard, of Perugi- 
no’s fresco at Panicale, illustrated at once 
by chromo-lithography, engraving, and 
biographical memoir. From the year 
1856, which witnessed this extraordinary 
return for the subscription of a guinea, 
the new life of the society may be dated. 
Without enumerating separately the pro- 
duction of each successive year, the mag- 
nitude of the contribution made by their 
means to the illustration of early Italian 
art may be sufficiently gathered from the 
names of the painters whose works have 
formed the subjects of the annual pub- 
lications. Before entering on this list, 
however, it is right to quote from the 
Quarterly Review the description given 
by Sir Henry Layard himself of the state 
in which the frescoes of the golden age 
of Italian art then generally were. He 
writes thus : — 


Covering as they did in rich profusion the 
sides within and without of town halls, cathe- 
drals, chapels, and ‘convents, they were ex- 
posed to every kind of destruction. The sup- 
pression of religious orders and of ancient 
municipal corporations during periods of revo- 
lution and conquest led to the destruction, the 
abandonment, and frequently to the pulling 
down of these buildings. Such has been the 
fate of many of those “public palaces, the pal- 
aces of the peopie, glorious monuments of 
Italian liberty, throwing heavenwards their 
machicolated towers amid the vine-tangled val- 
leys or from the olive-clad hills, their massive 
architecture casting its cool dark shade over 
the narrow streets beneath. Stately and stern 
without, yet within all glowing with the fairest 
treasures of art, fit emblems of those who had 
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raised them when Italy was still their own and 
the Italian mind was as yet free! 


Sir Henry then proceeds to describe 
the various stages of their degradation : — 


When the deep religious feeling of the Mid- 
dle Ages, that union of childlike faith with an 
earnest impatience of the vices and power of 
the priesthood, the Dantesque spirit of Cathol- 
icism, gave way to an uninquiring pietism and 
a cowardly resignation to priestly authority, 
the nimble brush of the Academies swept over 
the solemn, heartfelt outpourings of the early 
masters, leaving in their stead theatrical groups 
of muscular apostles and anatomic saints, hap- 
pily for the most part invisible in whitewash 
and chiaroscuro, Next succeeded the age of 
whitewash, when a large portion of mankind 
seem suddenly to have been seized with the 
idea that all that is not white is dirt. Then 
the “ operaio” of the South, like his fellow the 
churchwarden of the North, with the lime-pail 
in one hand and the broom in the other, re- 
stored the walls disfigured by old pictures and 
“roba di Giotto,” in which popes, monks, and 
kings were not always treated with the greatest 
respect, to a virgin purity more befitting the 
taste of the time. Lastly, the foreign invader 
and occupier of Italy still quarters his soldiers 
and stables his horses in the desecrated church 
and convent [this was written in 1858, during 
Austrian occupation] wantoning in the destruc- 
tion of what little may remain of their price- 
less monuments. A few noble old frescoes 
that by their almost divine beauty may have 
stayed the hand of even the Italian destroyer, 
gradually yielded to the ladder and nails of the 
sacristan and carpenter. Who that has wan- 
dered in the highways and byways of Italy has 
not watched the preparation for a “festa”? 
Garlands of flowers and green boughs stretch- 
ing across the street, and the perfume of bay 
leaves trampled under the feet of a listiess 
crowd, invite you through the curtained door 
of a neighboring church. The solemn chant- 
ing of vespers rising from the dark choir be- 
hind the high altar is well nigh lost in the 
clatter of the hammer. The rays of the falling 
sun stream through the jewelled windows upon 
the gorgeous hangings of crimson silk em- 
broidered with gold ‘trailing upon the filthy 
pavement. Ponderous ladders are reared 
against the painted aisles, and large nails are 
driven in with remorseless hands. Flakes of 
yielding plaster fall in showers to the ground, 
and things that have cost years of earnest 
thought and loving labor are gone forever. 
On the following days the fumes of incense 
and the smoke of a thousand tapers roll up 
from the altars, and, uniting with the fetid ex- 
halations of an Italian crowd, curdle over the 
walls. Talk of London smoke, why, Italian 
neglect, indifference, and ignorance have done 
more to deprive the world of some of its 
noblest and most precious monuments of art 
than could be accomplished by the atmosphere 
of ten Londons.* 


* Quarterly Review, October, 1858. 
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We may now enumerate the masters 
whose frescces have been published in 
color by the society: Giotto, two fres- 
coes from the Upper Church at Assisi, 
ani the head of Dante from the Bargello 
at Florence, happily recovered from its 
covering of whitewash by the exertions of 
Mr. Kirkup and Signor Bezzi; Fra An- 
gelico’s frescoes in the Vatican, already 
m:ntioned, and several of those painted 
by him in the cells of the Convent of St. 
Mark, Florence; Ottaviano Nelli’s fresco 
at S. Maria Nuova, Gubbio; two of An- 
drea Mantegna’s at the Eremitani Church, 
Padua; another by Jacopo d’Avanzo, in 
S. Antonio, in the same city; Fra Bar- 
tolommeo’s at the Convent of San Marco, 
and at the villa of the Frati di San Marco, 
Florence —the latter greatly injured by 
the dampness of the walls; Bazzi at S. 
Domenico, and at Sta. Anna at Siena, 
and also at Monte Oliveto; Pacchiarotto’s 
at the Oratory of S. Catherine of Siena; 
Pietro Lorenzetti’s at Assisi; Cavallini’s 
also at Assisi; Piero della Francesca’s at 
Borgo S. Sepolcro; Bartolommeo 3 Mon- 
tagna’s at the Church of SS. Nazzaro and 
Celso, Verona; Perugino’s at Panicale, at 
the Convent of S. M. Maddalena de’ Pazzi, 
Florence; at S. Francesco del Monte, Pe- 
rugia; at S. Maria de’ Bianchi at Citta 
della Pieve, and in the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome; Pinturicchio’s at Spello, which 
from neglect are rapidly disappearing; 
also by the same painter, scenes in the 
life of Pope Enea Silvio Piccolomini in 
the Library of Siena, and a fresco at 
Monte Oliveto, near S. Gimignano; of 
Luini, the beautiful burial of S. Catherine, 
now at the Brera, Milan, and all his fres- 
coes at Saronno; of Giovanni Sanzio, a 
fresco at S. Domenico, Cagli; and of his 
more illustrious son Raffaelle, five in the 
Vatican Stanze and one in the Church of 
S. Maria della Pace, Rome; of Signorelli, 
one, and of Michel Angelo three from the 
Sistine Chapel; of Melozzo da Forli, the 
famous fresco of Pope Sixtus IV. giving 
audience, and another fresco of the heads 
of two angels in the Sacristy of St. Pe- 
ter’s, Rome; of Titian, one at the Scuola 
del Santo, Padua; of Leonardo da Vinci, 
one at San Onofrio, Rome; of Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, four frescoes at S. Trinita, 
S. Maria Novella, and the Ognissanti, 
Florence; of Masolino and Masaccio, 
several in the Brancacci Chapel, Flor- 
ence; of Filippino Lippi, some in the 
same chapel, and another in the Badia at 
Florence; of Francesco Francia, two at 
S. Cecilia, Bologna; of, Andrea del Sarto, 


four frescoes in the Convent of the An-! 
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nunziata at Florence ; of Benozzo Gozzoli, 
one at S. Gimignano, one at Montefalco, 
and two of his beautiful frescoes in the 
Riccardi Chapel, Florence, now being re- 
produced from drawings by Herr Kaiser. 

But while directing their resources 
mainly to the publication of frescoes, the 
council have not thought it right to ex- 
clude altogether important examples of 
panel painting, whether in tempera or oil. 
Thus they have brought out chromo-litho- 
graphs from pictures by Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Botticelli, Albertinelli, Giorgione, Girola- 
mo.dei Libri; and are now preparing for 
publication subjects from pictures by Si- 
mone Memmi and Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. 
They have even included, to make the 
field of illustration as comprehensive as 
possible, a few of the earliest and finest 
examples of the Flemish and German 
schools, such as the great altar-piece of 
the Adoration of the Lamb at Ghent, by 
the brothers Van Eyck; a triptych at 
Bruges, and an altar-piece in the Cathe- 
dral at Liibeck by Memling, a small pic- 
ture by Meister Wilhelm, and the Dom- 
bild, or great altar-piece of the Cathedral, 
by Meister Stephan, both at Cologne; 
the two pictures of the Four Apostles at 
Munich, and the Adoration of the Trinity 
at Vienna, by Albert Diirer; the family 
group at Darmstadt by Holbein of the 
Burgomaster Mayer in presence of the 
Madonna; and a portrait of Queen Mary 
of England at Madrid, by Antonio More. 

Nor have the remains of ancient classic 
fresco been thought inadmissible. When 
the excavations in the grounds of the 
Farnesina Palace were made four years 
ago, some wall decorations of the best 
period of Roman art were disclosed. The 
writer well remembers his amazement at 
their brilliancy, and gaiety, and grace, on 
the second day after their discovery, when 
the water of the Tiber was still trickling 
from them. Alas! most of these speedily 
faded; but the society has been able to 
secure the reproduction of one, supposed 
to represent the Nursing of the Infant 
Bacchus, which it is hoped will shortly 
be brought out in chromo-lithography. 
As a contribution, also, to historical no 
less than artistic lore, the very remarkable 
diptych of Richard the Second before the 
Madonna and attendant saints, preserved 
at Wilton House, has, by permission of 
Lord Pembroke, been copied and pub- 
lished. This somewhat mysterious pic- 
ture has had the advantage of being illus- 
trated with much learning and research 
by the director of the National Portrait 
Gallery, Mr. Scharf; and his treatise can 
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be obtained by purchasers together with | resolved to illustrate the sepulchral monu- 
the chromo. | ments of Italy both by chromo-lithography 
The mention of this valuable essay | and photography, as will presently be more 
introduces us naturally to another depart- | fully shown, the occasion was thought 
ment of the society’s publications which, | suitable for publishing an historical and 
though it has never attained the impor-| critical notice of this department of sculp- 
tance contemplated for it in early days by | ture. Accordingly the late eminent archi- 
Mr. Bellenden Ker, has nevertheless con- | tect, Mr. Street, who was a member of 
tributed much to the primary object of|the council, volunteered to write an in- 
promoting the knowledge of art; we mean | troductory essay to the illustrated work 
the literary contributions, both of mem-/ on the subject proposed for the society by 
bers of the council and strangers, ac-| Mr. Stephen Thompson. Various notes 
companying and illustrating the various ‘and studies were made for this essay by 
graphic publications. The first produc- | Mr. Street, but his incessant occupation, 
tion of this class was the work of Signor;and at length his untimely death, pre- 
Bezzi, a translation of Vasari’s “ Life of | vented the fulfilment of his intention. 


Fra Angelico,” illustrated with notes and | 
twenty-one outlines by Mr. Scharf, from 
some of the painter’s works. The next 
was “Giotto and his Works in Padua,” 


Most fortunately, however, for the society, 
which had promised the works to its sub- 
scribers with the introductory essay in- 
cluded, the well-known American writer 


by Mr. Ruskin, containing an interesting | on Italian sculpture, Mr. Perkins, came to 
and valuable life of that great artist, and | its assistance, and in the most generous 
a comment on his frescoes in the Arena| manner devoted much time and trouble 
Chapel. Then followed a series of bio-|to the preparation of an essay in which 
graphical and critical memoirs by Sir H.| the principal part of Mr. Street’s notes 
Layard, describing the lives and works of | are incorporated, and which deserves the 
the various Italian masters whose frescoes | attention of every one interested in Ital- 


were being successively published by the | 
society — Perugino, as illustrated by the 
“ Martyrdom of S. Sebastian,” at Pini- 
cale; Nelli, by his ‘* Madonnaand Saints,” 
at Gubbio; Pinturicchio, by his three 


frescoes at Spello; Giovanni Sanzio, by | 


his fresco at Cagli; Domenico Ghirlan- 
daju, by his “ Death of S. Francis,” in SS. | 
Trinita, Florence; and Masolino, Ma- | 
saccio, and Filippino Lippi, by their com- | 
bined series of frescoes in the Brancacci 
Chapel of the Carmine Church in the 
same city. Next, Mr. James Weale gave 
the society the benefit of his profound 
knowledge of Flemish art by a notice of 
Memling, founded on the Bruges triptych, 
published at the same time. The late 
Mr. Wornum likewise wrote for the soci- 
ety a notice of Holbein on the occasion of 
the production of the Darmstadt picture ; | 
and Mr. Kitchen, now Dean of Winches- 
ter, a life of Enea Silvio Piccolomini 
(Pope Pius II.), to illustrate the scenes 
painted by Pinturicchio in the Piccolo- 
mini Library at Siena. 

Such is the series of literary publications 
devoted to the illustration of painting, ac- 
companied throughout by engravings and 
chromo-lithographs from the works of the 
masters who in Italy, Flanders, and Ger- 
many, had chiefly adorned the art. Butina 
society whose principles were so catholic, 
sculpture could not be overlooked in the 
literary any more than in the reproductive 
department. As, therefore, it had been 





ian sepulchral monuments. Lastly, and 
as a further illustration of the sculptural 
art, though on a smaller scale, the late Sir 
Digby Wyatt and Mr. Oldfield have dealt, 
in one of the early publications of the so- 
ciety, with the subject of ivory carvings, 
reproductions of which ina fictile material 
are one of the branches of publication. 
Unfortunately, though of the greatest in- 
terest both to the artist and the antiqua- 
rian, these ivories are but little known, 
and therefore it is well to give a short 
account of them derived from the pub- 
lished catalogue and documents of the 
society. 

In the year 1855 it was determined to 
give a series of facsimiles of the carv- 
ings. The materials were originally col- 
lected by Mr. A. Nesbitt, assisted by 
Mr. Westwood, author of “Pa/eographia 
Sacra,” and Mr. Franks, of the British 
Museum. These gentlemen made im- 
pressions in gutta-percha of the most 
remarkable specimens of ivory carvings 
preserved in the principal museums and 
private collections of Europe. From 
those impressions types or models for 
moulding were made by Mr. Franchi, the 
formatore, and from these types again, 
by means of elastic moulds, casts were 
produced in “ fictile ivory.” Desirous of 
promoting the objects of the Arundel So- 
ciety, these gentlemen transferred to it all 
their materials, and the entire collection 
was then distributed into fourteen classes, 
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each of which represented either the work- 
manship of some particular school, or the 
application of the art to some special pur- 
pose, while within each class the carvings 
were as far as possible chronologically 
arranged. The classification was made 
by Mr. E. Oldfield, who was then on the 
archeological staff of the British Mu- 
seum, and who also drew up a descriptive 
catalogue of the whole. A more general 
view of the subject, comprehending a 
short historical sketch of the introduction 
and application of ivory to purposes of dec- 
oration, was supplied by Sir Digby Wyatt, 
in a lecture delivered by him at the rooms 
of the society. This lecture, together 
with Mr. Oldfield’s catalogue of the carv- 
ings, formed part of the annual issue for 
the year 1855. 

The peculiar value of this collection 
consists in the completeness and continu- 
ity with which it illustrates all the vicissi- 
tudes of the sculptural art, exhibiting its 
first decline from the exuberance of Ro- 
man luxury to the laborious littleness of 
Byzantine formalism, its collapse in west- 
ern Europe after the overthrow of impe- 
rial civilization, its reviving struggles in 
the rude hand of Norman vigor, and its 
eventual emergence in all the grace and 
Spirituality of the best Gothic period. It 


would take up too much space to give a 


list of these carvings, one hundred and 
ninety-five in number; but of those of 
the imperial period may be mentioned one 
of AEsculapius and Hygeia, probably of 
the time of the Antonines, another sup- 
posed to represent the emperor Philip 
presiding at the secular games, and an- 
other having full-length portraits, proba- 
bly of Valen¢nian III. and his: mother, 
Galla Placidia. 
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monuments of the dead which are so rife 
in Italy. That country still possesses in 
ber churches and burial-grounds a series 
of sepulchral memorials second only, if 
indeed second, in beauty and interest to 
the masterpieces of paiating. 

As examples of the successful combina- 
tion of architecture, sculpture, and picto- 
rial or other surface enrichment, these 
monuments are unrivalled. During the 
summer of 1867 and 1868 Professor 
Gnauth, of Stuttgart, was engaged by the 
society to make drawings from a few 
which seemed suitable for illustration. 
These consist of colored perspective views 
and elevations, with outline portions and 
details done toscale. The following were 
the monuments selected: of the doge 
Morosini and the doge Vendramini in 
the Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Ven- 
ice; the monument of Can Grande della 
Scala at Verona; the Turriani monument 
from the Church of S. Anastasia, also at 
Verona. Of all these interesting monu- 
ments, chromo-lithographic views have 
been executed, and are sold as separate 
publications. Besides these representa- 
tions in color, a series of forty-nine illus- 
trations by photography has been brought 
out, taken from some of the finest exam- 
ples of the medizwval and early Renais- 
sance periods in Italy. This series, which 
is sold both separately in seven parts, and 
collectively in a folio volume, entitled 
“Sepulchral Monuments in Italy,” is 
accompanied by a descriptive text by Mr. 
Stephen Thompson, the artist by whom 
the photographs were taken. The mon- 
uments have been arranged in the work 
chronologically, and their localities and, 
when possible, their dates and their ar- 


Then there are Christian | tists’ names are given with them. The 


diptychs, specially one preserved at Mon- list of places from which these examples 
za, and according to tradition presented | of monumental decoration have been de- 


by St. Gregory to Queen Theodolinda; 
carvings of the Greek, Italian, French, 
English, and German schools up to the 
sixteenth century, two of which, of the 
fourszenth, may be specified — one repre- 
senting with a charming xaiveté and deli- 
cacy the elopement of Ginevra with Sir 
Launcelot; and the other, with no less 
playfulness and grace, a favorite allegory, 
“ The Siege of the Castle of Love.” 
There remains one more branch of the 





rived will show how widely the society’s 
researches have been extended — viz., 
Arezzo, Assisi, Perugia, Pisa, Florence, 
Verona, Padua, Bologna, Lucca, Forli, 
Ferrara, Rome. It was with a view to 
give greater completeness to this publica- 
tion that Mr. Street undertook to draw 
up the essay to which allusion has already 
been made, which has since devolved on 
Mr. Perkins, and which is now sold either 
separately or as an introduction to the 


work of the Arundel Society, to which a| entire volume on sepulchral monuments. 


brief reference, has already been made. 


Having described at perhaps somewhat 


It was thought by the council that advan- | undue length the objects of the Arundel 
tage might arise both to architects and | Society, and how far it has been carrying 
sculptors, no less than pleasure to the|out those objects, a very material point 
general public, from the publication of | remains to be adverted to, namely, its 


some of the beautiful and characteristic | present constitution. 


One of the first 
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questions usually asked is, What is its 
government? The administration is in 
the hands of a council composed as fol- 
lows: the Marchese d’Azeglio; Mr. Oscar 
Browning; Mr. F. W. Burton (director 
National Gallery); Mr. P. H. Hardwick; 
Mr. C. Harrison; Mr. G. Howard, M.P.; 
Sir William Gregory; Sir Henry Layard ; 
Mr. T. Norton, hon. sec.; Mr. Oldfield, 
treasurer; Mr. E. Poynter, R.A.; Mr. G. 
Richmond, R.A.; Mr. J. Ruskin; Earl of 
Warwick; Earl of Wemyss. 

These names are a guarantee as to 
the aggregate technical knowledge, expe- 
rience, and taste possessed by the body 
which, meeting monthly, has to decide on 
the works to be copied in water-color by 
the various artists employed, on the se- 
lection to be made for chromo-lithography 
or other forms of reproduction, and to 
superintend the preparation and issue of 
the several publications in their respec- 
tive classes. The subscription is but one 
guinea annually, or a composition of fif- 
teen guineas for life, in return for which 
a set of publications is given each year. 
An additional guinea entitles the sub- 
scriber to a second set of publications in 
the same year, different in subject, but 
equal in value to the first. Another ques- 
tion that has been asked is, What is the 
usual annual dividend of the society? It 
seems absurd to reply to such a question; 
still, considering how often and by what 
class of persons the question has been 
put, it is right to answer it. The society, 
though it endeavors to make money, de- 
clares no dividend, and works for no per- 
sonal gain. It isanxious to obtain funds, 
but only with the view to maintain and to 
extend its operations. It is obliged, in 
its publications, to regard profit and avoid 
loss, in order to maintain its own solv- 
ency, but it willingly undertakes the copy- 
ing of important and perishable works in 
some cases without much expectation of 
repayment of its expenses. Up to the 
last few years its career has been uni- 
formly prosperous and progressing, or the 
result detailed could not have been at- 
tained. But recently the total receipts 
have somewhat declined. The falling off 
is no doubt in great measure due to the 
general financial depression, which affects, 
immediately, all institutions whose funds 
are derived from the sale of what are 
regarded as luxuries. But in part, also, 
it may be feared that since chromo-lithog- 
raphy has lost its novelty, it has lost some 
of its popular charm, and since the public 
has been so amply supplied with high- 
class artistic publications, the demand for 


them is beginning to slacken. It cannot 
be said that the society’s work is inferior 
in merit to what it was, or that the sub- 
| jects published are less acceptable. Its 
work was never better done, and recent 
publications have been deservedly popu- 
lar and commended. 

The object of the present article is to 
call attention to this work and to these 
aims of the society, to make it better 
known, to invite visitors to inspect the 
show-rooms, and to endeavor to procure 
additional members, in order to have the 
means to procure copies without loss of 
time of those¥frescoes which are reported 
to be perishing, or of others in distant 
localities which would be of the highest 
value to students of art, though they 
might not be remunerative as _publica- 
tions. At the present moment. there are 
some remarkable pictures in Spain and 
Portugal of the greatest merit, but virtu- 
ally unknown, and in the most imminent 
danger of being destroyed, not merely by 
neglect, but by ruthless and appalling 
restoration. At Vizeu, in Portugal, there 
is still intact a picture of St. Peter by the 
mysterious painter Gran Vasco, upon 
whom are fathered all paintings in that 
country of the first half of the sixteenth 
century. It would be one of the chief 
ornaments of any gallery in the world 
from its grandeur and simplicity, but it is 
on the verge of being treated like its fel- 
lows in the same sacristy by the same ar- 
tist, and utterly repainted. Again, at Opor- 
to, in the Misericordia Hospital, there 
is another splendid work erroneously at- 
tributed to the,same painter, representing 
King Manuel and his family in devotion 
before Christ. These and other works 
in the Peninsula the Arundel Society 
might be induced to take in hand. They 
fully recognize how desirable it would be 
to have them copied and made known, 
but the road is long, and the expense 
heavy, and the artist (not yet found) must 
be paid not only for his handiwork, but 
for his discomfort. 

There cannot be the least doubt that all 
| the society requires is to be better known, 
and it will not fail to obtain the requisite 
support. 

In the present scientific mode of study 
|of pictorial art the reproductions of the 
| fresco paintings of the early great mas- 
| ters must be of the greatest value to those 
| who have not the time or means to wan- 
\der in search of them throughout Italy. 
Easel pictures can be studied and com- 
pared in galleries with comfort, but to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of Italian 
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fresco, many a long mile has to be trav- 
elled, and many a rough night to be 
endured. The greater part of these fres- 
coes cannot from their position be photo- 
graphed successfully, but the Arundel 
copies give not only the outline and the 
color of the originals, but also, as far as 
possible, the technical peculiarities of 
the painter. All art schools and all 
our public schools should be furnished 
with the best examples of these pub- 
lications; they are singularly reasonable 
in price, and better teachers could not 
be found. The simplicity, the reverence, 
and the grace, so irreconcilable with 
all that is forced and vulgar, cannot fail 
to instil good and lasting impressions, 
and to chasten and purify the taste of 
many a young man full of enthusiasm for 
art, and only too glad to be brought into 
the presence of it in its highest form. 
The late Mr. Ryman, of Oxford, who did 
more in his time than any man to purify 
undergraduate taste by the exhibition and 
sale of line engravings of the old Italian 
masters, said one day to the writer of this 
article, who had just bought from him the 
print by Richomme of Raffaelle’s “ Tri- 
umph of Galatea” in the Farnesina Pal- 
ace, ‘Put that up, sir, in your sitting- 
room, and I’ll engage that at the end of 
the week there will be neither racehorses 
nor ballet dancers in its company.” And 
he was right; the ballet dancers went out, 
and other line engravings came in, and 
with them a love of painting and art which 
has never waned, but has ever been in- 
creasing. The time of course may come 
when the labors of the Arundel Society 
will cease for want of subjects, but that 
time is still a long way off, and many 
mural paintings of great merit have, so 
far as copying can do it, to be rescued 
from oblivion. W. H. GREGORY. 


From Temple Bar. 
A SILESIAN LOVE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF 
EDEN.” 


Not far from Breslau lies a wild plain. 
Wild, because the broken, rocky soil 
throws up fir-trees, bushes, and myriads 
of wild flowers that cling lovingly to and 
clamber caressingly among the stones — 
as faint, tender things do cleave to the 
rough and hard, — while mere patches of 
vegetation stud the land. Still, each few 
miles, clusters of huts, a church and a 
few big houses, testify to a population. 
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Nothing daunted, villages exist in this 
sterile Silesian plain, which terminates 
in the dense pine forest that glooms darkly 
at the foot of the giant mountains. One 
| village boasts of a large castle, whose 
white towers — rising from among shrub- 
beries of cultivated trees —are a feature 
in the landscape. Within the massive 
walls there are vast hails, rich in carving, 
and full of old armor and trophies of 
ancient weapons. There are gorgeous 
apartments linked as the jewels of a neck- 
lace. One wing of the castle is occupied 
by the countess. The vista, when you 
stand at one end and look through the 
open doorways, is Jike a series of brilliant 
frames containing a rich green picture, 
whose centre is a white figure. 

This is the countess, a tall, stately lady 
of some fifty years. She was once —in 
the palmy days of Weimar when Goethe 
ruled society — one of the court beauties 
of this little German Athens. Her deli- 
cate face is of a creamy pallor in the pale- 
colored, semi-darkness of her green velvet- 
hung boudoir, though in open daylight 
networks of fine wrinkles would show 
upon it like a web-like mask. Her still 
golden masses of wavy hair are carefully 
arranged, drawn back from her high fore- 
head. She moves her blue eyes slowly, 
her lips unclose carefully; for the count- 
ess is fighting a daily duel with time, and 
has acquired many a little knack of parry- 
ing his thrusts. She has so far succeed- 
ed, that as she reclines in her muslin 
draperies in an armchair—her profile 
cameo like against the velvet, her white 
arms carelessly poised — she is undoubt- 
edly a handsome woman. 

The room is all green. Sycamore 
boughs wave outside the window, stands 
of evergreens are inthe corners. A green 
carpet half covers the polished floor, the 
dark wood tables and cabinets are fur- 
nished with malachite. In this light the 
fresh face of a young girl loses its rosy 
brightness —a tall, well-made girl, with 
long plaits of dark brown hair falling upon 
the blue and white dress which seems 
somehow to match the blue eyes that look 
out of her clear skin. She is standing 
before the countess, her hands crossed. 
On one of her fingers is a plain gold ring. 

This is Lise, the daughter of a well-to- 
do farmer —a distant connection of the 
noble family — who after his wife’s death, 
when Lise was a child, came to take 
charge of the estate, sending his little 
daughter to be brought up by a married 
sister in Dresden. By degrees Herr Bar- 
mann came to be “everybody” with the 
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count and countess. Under his manage- 
ment, their sterile acres cost them half of 
their former expenditure, and their in- 
tendant, or bailiff, even held out hopes 
that some day the estate would be self- 
supporting, which few estates in that part 
of Silesia could be said to be. 

At first Lise used to stay with her 
father during the summer; and she and 
the young Count Alexis, the only son, 
(who was a few months her junior), were 
great playmates. But when they were 
both fourteen, some little incident that 
occurred, caused the countess serious 
thought. From that time, it so happened 
that Alexis and Lise never came home 
simultaneously. When Count Alexis, who 
was now a lieutenant in the Prussian 
army, happened to get leave — which was 
not too often, for he was frequently in 
trouble with his colonel — Lise, if staying 
with her father, would be suddenly sum- 
moned by her aunt on some pretext. Just 
now, the countess remembered with satis- 
faction that Alexis’s last furlough was only 
a month ago. It was better so, even 
though Lise was now engaged to a seri- 
ous-minded, most satisfactory young so- 
licitor in Dresden. A betrothal in Ger- 
many endows a young girl with almost a 
wife-like sanctity; still, she would prefer 
that these young people should not meet. 
She blamed herself for having sanctioned 
so familiar a friendship between members 
of different strata of society, and she 
would leave nothing undone to prevent its 
renewal. 

Just now, she was talking to Lise 
of her betrothed, Franz Ulrich, whose 
square, sensible face was pictured in the 
photograph Lise had brought to show the 
countess, which the lady held in her hand, 
glancing at it as she concluded a long 
speech containing much moral advice 
with, “and I hope the engagement will 
not be too long, for 

She stopped abruptly, rose to her feet, 
and turned fiery red. Quick footsteps 
with the sound of clanking sword and 
spurs were followed by the entrance of a 
tall young officer. There was a cry of 
“mother” in a manly voice, and a helmet 
and gloves clattered to Lise’s feet as the 
countess was boisterously embraced by 
the last human being she expected to see 
at that moment — her son, 

“ How—why, what is this, Alexis?” 
There was more annoyance than surprise 
in her tone, and she glanced at Lise with 
a look that meant, ‘*Go—as quickly as 
you please.” But Lise stood, amazed, 
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with parted lips, wide-open eyes, and 
heaving breast. Taken aback by the 
strangeness of the tall figure — that one 
word “ mother” by its familiar tone took 
her back years in her life; she felt a little 
forlorn child again, weeping more bitterly 
for her lost playmate, Alexis, whom she 
had called “ brother” and addressed with 
the tender “thou,” than she had wept 
even when standing at her mother’s open 
grave casting flowers upon the coffin. 

The tall young soldier with the bright 
boyish face and fair close-shaven head, 
turned, gave a short, staid bow as he saw 
that a young lady was present, then ex- 
claimed, sprang forward, and clasping both 
her hands, cried, “ Lise! Is it possible? 
Can it be you?” 

He would in his ardent forgetfulness 
have kissed the sister friend of childhood 
on both cheeks, but in spite of her-confu- 
sion Lise’s ready tact made her retreat, 
with a ceremonious obeisance. 

“To-morrow, my child,” and the count- 
ess nodded significantly. 

Lise vanished, but Alexis sprang after 
her. ‘Lise, don’t goso soon. I have so 
much to say to you.” 

Lise paused halfway down the great 
staircase, her eyes cast down, her hand 
resting on the broad balustrade. She 
murmured something about “another 
time,” and, as the countess’s voice called 
“ Alexis” in a peremptory tone, started 
and ran out of the house. 

“Why, mother, you never told me how 
beautiful Lise had grown,” said the young 
soldier, as he unbuckled his sword. His 
mother compressed her lips, and stooping, 
picked up the photograph and handed it 
tohim. He looked puzzled. “ What has 
this ugly fellow todo with me?” 

“ He is to be Lise’s husband.” 

“ Lise— married? Why, she is achild. 
What are you all about?” 

The countess, leaning back in her chair 
and taking observations as she proceeded, 
detailed Lise’s engagement. ‘“ But this 
is waste of time,” she continued, “ talking 
over the affairs of the intendant’s daugh- 
ter, when we have so much to say to each 
other. How was it you got leave?” 

While Alexis replied somewhat sulkily, 
his mother was thinking how to get Lise 
away. Lise had only been home a few 
days. What subterfuge was available to 
send her back to Dresden? Ah! a sud- 
den idea flashed across her. 

“Tam glad it happened that you came 


| to-day,” she began. “Had you arrived a 


day later, you would not have found us. 
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To-morrow we start for Warmbrunn. I 
am anxious about your father’s health, 
and shall persuade him to take the baths.” 

To her discomfiture in walked the count 
himself, a fine old man, with piercing dark 
eyes and white hair, who received his son 
with a courtly satisfaction, which would 
have been cold but for the customary 
embrace. 

“T am sorry you are not well,” said 
Alexis, bending from his altitude to kiss 
his father’s hand. 

The old man stared. “I never felt bet- 
ter. Whosaid I was ill?” he said irasci- 
bly, turning to his wife. 

The countess was equal to the occa- 
sion. She held the reins, and though 
husband and son might kick and rear she 
never loosed her hold, but waited pa- 
tiently, till rebellion subsided, to gain her 
point. She gave a lengthy, roundabout 
explanation of her opinion of his “ waning 
health” to the count, and then, without 
pausing, smilingly suggested to Alexis 
that he required rest before rejoining them 
at dinner. Puzzled, annoyed at his moth- 
er’s mysterious behavior, the punctilious 
obedience of manner to his parents de- 
manded of a young German nobleman led 
Alexis to take the hint, and to leave his 
father and mother alone. 


As soon as the door closed, the coun- 
tess’s manner changed. She always car- 
ried her will with her husband — who was 
opinionated and somewhat obstinate — by 


storm. So she burst into a tirade — how 
cruel, how annoying it was, that after 
keeping Alexis and that girl apart all these 
years, they should have met like this. She 
had always had a presentiment some mis- 
chief would come of that companionship. 
If it were not that Barmann was simply 
indispensable to them, she would get rid 
of him at once — then there would be no 
fear. 

“Of what?” said the count crossly. 
The countess’s tirades always ended in his 
having to adopt some measure he particu- 
larly disliked. Now this sudden journey 
to Warmbrunn was gradually unfolded to 
him. He sat back in achair, his hands 
in the pockets of his white linen coat, 
paling with annoyance in the green light 
of the boudoir. But when he adjourned 
to his dressing-room, he had admitted that 
perhaps it might avert unpleasant com- 
plications were they to carry off Alexis 
from the possible fascination of the siren 
of his childhood. “ Although I consider 
it is a ridiculous fuss about nothing,” he 
said. “ When you were younger, Thekla, 
you were not so timid.” 
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But the countess bore even this faint 
taunt in so good a cause. 

However, the adjournment to the baths 
of Warmbrunn was not to be! The un- 
pleasant excitement produced an “attack 
of heart,” to which the countess was sub- 
ject, and in the middle of dinner she 
fainted, and had to be carried to her 
room, which the rustic doctor, who was 
hastily fetched from a neighboring town- 
let, declared she would not be able to 
leave for some days. 

So Alexis was free to roam, unspied 
upon by maternal eyes. Asa rule, he had 
found it dull.at the Schloss, except when 
there were hunting and shooting parties, 
or when he brought home brother officers, 
and there were extra balls and picturesque 
garden-parties besides the ordinary weekly 
receptions. In this part of Silesia there 
was a Schloss, or “ great house,” to each 
little village. Except the pastors, and a 
few poorer members of noble families, 
there were few people who could be “ re- 
ceived.” The farmers, doctors, and petty 
lawyers ranked as did Herr Barmann — 
as nondescripts outside the pale of so- 
ciety. The Frau von N—— or the Grif- 
inn von M—— would have been speech- 
less with horror had it been suggested to 
them that Lise Barmann could join their 
weekly meetings, held alternately at each 
other’s mansions, when the young people 
walked about the grounds, the young men 
smoking, the girls drinking coffee and 
eating little fruit-cakes served on tiny 
plates; later on, dancing on the polished 
floor of the castle ballroom, while their 
elders passed the time before the lengthy 
hot supper, chatting, knitting, and card- 
playing in adjoining saloons. But since 
the child Lise’s eyes had looked so tear- 
fully and wistfully into his when they 
parted years ago, Alexis had seen no 
young lady in his exclusive circle to com- 
pare with her. He was thinking of her, 
as he strolled out next morning, after sit- 
ting afew minutes by the bed where his 
mother was lying, weak, white, and anx- 
ious. 

Standing on the white, shingle-covered 
drive, gazing at the walls that towered 
above him — their massive turrets flushed 
in the morning sunshine that was red- 
dened by the faint mist that precedes a 
hot day — he felt strangely content. His 
eyes wandered over the groups of shrubs 
that, parting, showed pictures of unmowed 
grassy lawns with flower-beds and grav- 
elled walks. The shadows at his feet 
were pale ; the flag hung limply on its pole 
above the castle tower. It would bea fit 
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day to lounge in the shade at Lise’s feet, 
as he last did five long years ago, before 
he went to the military school. He had 
never known such hours of content since 
then. He had tasted the frivolous dissi- 
pations of garrison life ; had been flattered 
and petted by women, amused and intro- 
duced to worldly life by men; but he 
thought the power to be happy had gone 
with boyhood. By his sensations now he 
knew this was not the case. Happiness 
would return with Lise. He paused, men- 
tally contemplating the idea, even as a 
boy might pause after climbing a tree to 
take a last look at a long-coveted apple 
that had hitherto evaded him before pluck- 
ing it from the stem. 

Then he walked through the open 
gates, left the castle behind him, and 
walked up the broad road leading to the 
village. First under the trees, then in 
the open, then under the high brick wall 
of Herr Barmann’s garden. He rang a 
bell, and the green gate opened as if by 
itself. He stepped down into the square 
garden. There was the patch of turf, 
there were the bushy, flowering plants, 
the high walls thick with climbing fruit- 
trees; there, to his left, was the old yew- 
tree forming an arbor, there was the 
rustic seat where Lise and he used to sit, 
reading the same book; to his right was 
the low stone house with a trellised veran- 
dah, where Lise’s birds were hopping 
about and chirping in their wooden cages. 
He had not been here since Lise went to 
live in Dresden, and he was met on his 
return home by the news that Lise had 
just gone,—or that she was prevented 
coming, — and in his disappointment he 
had shunned the empty house. 

“Good-morning.” A thin, sharp-eyed 
man of middle age, in a Schlafrock or 
dressing-gown, a cap on his grey hair, and 
a long pipe between his lips, came down 
the steps from the house door. “It is 
long since you have been here, Count 
Alexis. You want Lise. The gniadige 
Frau sent the Jungfer Marie” (her maid) 
“to ask for Lise to go and sit with her.” 

How was it then that Alexis had not 
met her? Oh! that was easily explained. 
Lise went to the castle through the fields 
by the path that led from their garden 
gate to the shrubberies. “I always go 
that way,” added the intendant, with a 
sharp, scrutinizing glance aside at the 
young man. “But now you are here, 
come in and tell me some news of Bres- 
lau.” But Alexis refused. The suspicion 
he had felt that “ they were trying to pre- 
vent his seeing Lise” was strengthening. 
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In his annoyance at being treated like a 
boy, he determined to keep his own coun- 
sel and to see as much of Lise as he 
pleased. 

In the last field between the shrubberies 
around the Schloss and Herr Barmann’s 
house was a piece of water, bordered by 
a narrow copse. Here there was a boat- 
house, where he and Lise used to play at 
being shipwrecked mariners on a desert 
island, going to and fro to the tiny islet in 
the middle.of the lake in the curious three- 
cornered punt with the swan’s head. Lise 
must pass here, and here Alexis went and 
waited for her. 

After the first shock of surprise yester- 
day, the girl had been seized with a 
strange joy —a feeling of rest and sweet 
satisfaction rather than a pleasurable ex- 
citement; it was as if some treasure she 
had been seeking and longing to find for 
years past, had suddenly come to light, 
or as if an answer, full and satisfying, had 
ended a weary questioning. At first she 
only felt; when she began to think, sensa- 
tions of dread, or shy fear, arose. She 
blushed and started guiltily at sounds. 
An anxious glance came from her serene 
eyes when her father spoke. She hesi- 
tated when the countess’s message came, 
and herself proposed to go to the castle 
by way of the fields. She thought Alexis 
would seek her, and instinctively wished 
to avoid him, and Herr Barmann read her 
thoughts, with sharp misgivings. 

While he was seriously pondering 
whether to send Lise back to Dresden 
out of harm’s way, at once — Lise was 
coming home through the shrubberies, ac- 
companied by the old white St. Bernard, 
Chance, who used to make the third 
young playfellow in those dear old days. 
Then he was a fluffy young pup with big, 
awkward paws and asilly, inquisitive face, 
now he was a sage old dog, whose long 
hair flapped as he marched sedately along, 
his dim eyes impervious to attractions 
that to his worn sensibilities were attrac- 
tions no longer. Young with Alexis and 
Lise, his life had bounded on while their 
lives had crawled, and now that theirs 
were unfolding into the first passionate 
freshness of full noon, his was melting 
into the shades of fast-coming night. Yet 
even old Chance could be roused from his 
steady torpor. As Lise and he neared the 
open field of the lake, he suddenly paused, 
sniffed, and with a short bark rushed 
away from his mistress. Lise heard a 
voice say, Chance, dear old Chance,” 
then back he came, leaping and fawning 
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She shrank back, her heart seemed to 
stop —then her life seemed smothered 
by an embrace. Alexis kissed her on 
both cheeks, as he had kissed his mother 
yesterday. Anger, ruffled dignity, re- 
stored her equilibrium. ‘ How dare you,” 
she said, retreating and brushing her 
cheeks with her handkerchief. 

* Then you are not my sister, my dar- 
ling Lise? Because you are grown up 
and betrothed, you are going to cast me 
off? You forget your promise to love 
your adopted brother Alexis best in the 
world as long as you lived! Oh, Lise, 
you cannot mean it! Do not try to be 
silly, like the fashionable young ladies in 
town!” 

His words were like a stream of sun- 
shine. Lise forgot doubts, conventional- 
ities, and looked up into the honest blue 
eyes with their fringe of black lashes, that 
she knew so well. ‘“ We are’no longer 
children,” she said. 

“ Are only children to love and to be 
happy? Oh, Lise, be yourself, my sister, 
my star; all these years that they have 
kept us apart, home has not been home, 
it has been like a bad dream. You know 
those dreams —every one has them — 
where you have lost home and friends, 
and cannot find them; my life has been 
a long dream like those since we said 
good-bye, Lise. There was no one 
whom my heart could speak to, so it got 
numb and stopped speaking till yester- 
day. Then, when I saw you again, it sud- 
denly sprang up and seemed to warm me 
and bring me to consciousness again, and 
to-day it burns with joy as if it could 
fly from me and flutter to your feet, so 
dearly do I love my dear, long-lost sis- 
ter.” 

Their hands clasped. They felt chil- 
dren again, basking in the warmth of an 
innocent sympathy in which ceremony and 
false shame died a sudden death. This 
sweet, blushing, serene woman was to 
Alexis the child Lise glorified; and Lise 
saw in the tall young man the little broth- 
er, —the thin, weakly lad whose aching 
head had so often been pillowed on her 
shoulder — “ her boy,” as she used to call 
him in a quaint, motherly way — grown 
tall and strong. 

Drawing her hand through his arm, 
Alexis led her along the path towards the 
boathouse. ‘ Now that we are together 


again, at last,” he said joyously, “ we must | 


go over the old ground; you will come to 
all the places where we were so happy, 
once more, before we part forever, won’t 
you, Lise?” 
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“ Part forever!” The words were as a 
cold hand laid upon Lise’s heart, yet she 
knew them true. Her life would weary 
itself out with dark, staid Franz Ulrich in 
the refined, museum-like Dresden, while 
Alexis — would fight, or enjoy a glittering 
peace, in the heart of a brilliant army. 

“Don’t let us talk of parting, just for 
to-day.” 

Emotion had scattered the cautious edi- 
fice of * young-ladyism ” careful hands had 
built upon the warm, country-bred nature. 
Lise was her old self. She did not care 
whether it was comme il faut or not to 
visit their old haunts. Her whole being 
had rallied around a primitive instinct, her 
love for Alexis. 

“They are trying to keep us apart, 
though, Lise,” said he, bending his tall 
head as they passed underatree. “ These 
old people can’t enjoy anything, so they 
grudge enjoyment tous. The fire of life 
has burnt them to cinders, instead of con- 
soling them, therefore they think it an 
evil. I have thought life a weariness, a 
bore, but so long as you and the memories 
of our happy days were in the world, I 
could not believe it a curse!” 

They stood in the boathouse. The 
wavelets lapped the keel of the punt. 
Lise peered into the corners. “ Our 
chairs and our tables are gone,” she said. 
“Last time I came here they were all 
black and rotten, so I suppose they have 
been given to the poor for fuel.” 

“ How I can remember you sitting there 
in the corner!” said Alexis. ‘ You were 
knitting and pretending to be the Haus- 
frau, with your little round serious face, 
and the golden curls peeping from under 
your funny little cap.” 

“While you went out shooting with a 
toy gun, and brought home a sour apple 
or two,” laughed Lise. “What a day in 
our lives it was when we had a real picnic 
on the little island! Do you remember, 
Alexis? It was my birthday, and my dear 
mother packed us a little basket, we took 
it over in the boat, and made a fire, and 
had Abendessen all by ourselves, under 
the willow, with Chance.” 

“We will go there, and to the forest, 
and everywhere!” cried Alexis. “ Lise, 
I am determined we will be happy by our- 
selves these next few days. If we are to 
lead the dull, hard lives other people lead 
for the rest of our lives, we will have 
something to look back upon to comfort 
us. When I think back,” he said, hush- 
ing his tones, “I believe we shall be like 
children again, in Heaven, Lise. We 





were happy, but we never did any harm 
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to any one. To be together was all we 
asked. Oh, Lise! it is a shame that we 
should be separated. Why?” 

This impetuous cry reached other ears. 
As Lise shrank into the shadow, recalled 
to the recollection that she was Fraulein 
Barmann of Dresden, the promised wife 
of Franz Ulrich, a figure came along the 
path leading to the boathouse. It was 
the count. Seeing them, he stopped short, 
then gave Lise a satirical little bow, and 
without glancing at his son, passed on. 

They looked at each other in dismay. 

“ Who cares ?” said Alexis, so defiantly 
that Lise smiled. After all, what a boy 
he was! But her heart sank as he told 
her about the planned expedition to Warm- 
brunn. She had been somewhat puzzled 
by the countess’s colder manner that 
morning, and by her choice of books for 
Lise to read aloud, which had been of a 
moral and warning character. Now she 
understood; the knowledge brought the 
blood to her cheek, reserve to her man- 
ner. She left Alexis abruptly. She would 
promise nothing in answer to his entrea- 
ties, not even that she would meet him 
again, and he went back to the castle 
dejected, and secretly hardened himself 
against all but Lise herself, whom he re- 
garded as an innocent victim to the mach- 
inations of her elders, 

Meanwhile the count had gone straight 
to his wife, greatly irritated by what he 
had seen and heard, confessing that she 
was right. “ The question is, what is to 
be done?” he said, pacing the room, dark 
and wrathful. 

“‘ Leave that to me,” said the countess, 
in her weakened voice. Though her body 
was enfeebled, her mind was clear and 
determined. Presently she rang her bell, 
and sent her bright little maid Marie on a 
secret errand to Herr Barmann. 

Then she rose, dressed, and staggered 
into the antechamber—called the red 
chamber from its crimson hangings and 
decorations,— and awaiting the inten- 
dant, thought out her plans. Herr Bar- 
mann was about the premises, so she had 
not to wait long. He entered, quiet and 
self-contained as usual, and expressed his 
regret at the sudden illness of the gnadige 
Frau. 

“Yes, my good Barmann, I am not 
strong. It is for this reason I have sent 
for you. Be seated, and let us speak low, 
for it is of my most private affairs I would 
speak.” 

Herr Barmann took the proffered chair. 
What was coming? The countess to un- 
bend like this! 
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“You are aware, my dear Barmann, 
that the count would never have sunk his 
capital on the estate as he has done, had 
it not been that he wished to keep up the 
property that our son might inherit and 
perpetuate the family name.” (The in- 
tendant bowed his head.) ‘ Until now, he 
has grudged no expenditure, as you know, 
But, I grieve to say, Alexis has angered 
his father, we are anxious about him.” 

“Indeed?” Herr Barmann gazed con- 
sciously at the polished floor. What was 
coming of this preamble? 

“ Yes,” continued the countess, shaking 
her head. ‘ The boy is headstrong. His 
father will make no allowances. I dread 
an open rupture. Were Alexis to offend 
his father — were he, for instance, to sug- 
gest a marriage which we should not ap- 
prove — the count is just in the humor to 
sell the property, and to will everything to 
his sister’s children. I have no power 
with my husband, when he is oace stirred 
into action, Barmann, and this is why I 
have sent for you. I have been urging 
the count to make his will. His excuse 
is, there is no notary at hand. Your 
future son-in-law is, I believe, a lawyer. 
Lise is here. What more natural than 
that he should wish to pay you a visit? 
If you could privately suggest the matter 
to Herr, Herr — Ulrich, and invite him 
openly, we should make his acquaintance, 
and I might lead the count to make a will 
in Alexis’s favor. Do you understand?” 
she concluded meaningly. 

“T believe I do,” said her factotum, 
somewhat drily. He understood that she 
was afraid of Lise, and was strategizing 
for the presence of Franz Ulrich to annul 
the embryo flirtation. He knew it was a 
wise idea. The two were deeply attached 
to each other, and harm might come of it, 
for Lise was no fitting wife for Alexis. 
Yet the countess’s dread annoyed him, 
and he went home frowning as blackly as 
the count himself. 

In the evening he wrote to Ulrich, but 
he did not tell Lise. He was silent at 
supper-time, until she filled his pipe and 
brought it to him; then he seized her fair 
little hand, and said, very gently — he had 
always spoken gently to his daughter 
since her mother died, — 

“ Lise, you would oblige me by not go- 
ing out to-morrow —at least, by keeping 
in the garden. And do not receive any 
one, mychild. Believe me, I have a good 
— a serious reason, for asking you 
this. 

The blood rushed to Lise’s face. In- 
nocent though she was, she felt guilty. 
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“ But I had promised to go to the Frau 
Pastorin’s coffee the day after to-mor- 
row,” she faltered. ‘‘I promised Lenn- 
chen to teach her a new embroidery 
stitch.” 

“ You may go where you please the day 
after to-morrow. I spoke only of to-mor- 
row.” 

“ What could it mean?” thought Lise; 
but as she asked herself she fancied she 
knew. The countess did not think her 
good enough for the companionship of 
her son! First came a rush of angry 
pride, then a burst of tears. She was lean- 
ing out of window that the evening air 
might cool her burning eyes, when the 
scent of a cigar mingled with the perfume 
of the jasmine on the verandah floated 
upward ; she heard a footstep on the path 
outside the garden wall. Some one went 
along whistling a Prussian quick march. 
It was Alexis. The thought comforted 
her. Her adopted brother did not despise 
her; she was good enough for dim. He 
would find a way of seeing her, too, in 
spite of them! and with incipient rebel- 
lion in her heart she fell asleep that 
night. 

“Remember your promise, Lise,” said 
her father, as he went out next morning, 
adding to himself, ‘To-morrow, Ulrich 
will be here, and she will have plenty to 
occupy her.” 

Alexis, who guessed that his father’s 
moody air— which the countess tried to 
atone for by additional sweetness — was 
the result of ‘some nonsense his mother 
had put into his father’s head about Lise,” 
pretended to lounge about the house and 
to have no desire to be out and about. 
But as soon as he felt himself unwatched, 
he stole off. 

Lise’s heart beat as the bellrang. She 
dropped her work and crouched upon the 
sofa as she heard the old servant repeat 
the sentence her master had taught her 
before leaving the house : — 

“The Fraulein had a headache, and 
could see no one.” 

“Very well.” Lise heard the words 
distinctly. They sounded careless or 
angry. She interrogated old Katchen, 
without any satisfactory result. What 
would Alexis think of her? Franz, her 
staid, black-bearded betrothed, was for- 

otten in her annoyance and ‘anxiety. 
Vhy should they have forced her to be 
rude to Alexis, against her wish and will? 
It was tyranny. When her father came 


in, she had so far controlled herself as to 
maintain that outward unruffled serenity 
which was her principal charm. 
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could not steady her voice, and her blue 
eyes shone and scintillated. 

“She loves that boy— better than 
Franz!” was her father’s dismayed con- 
clusion. “What a mischance that they 
should have met!” and he shook his 
head, and thought sadly of Lise’s mother- 
less condition. “If anything happens, 
what can 7 say or do?” he asked him- 
self. ‘Truly the good God is severe 
upon the she-lambs when he takes away 
the ewe.” 

The next morning Lise was herself. 
Her brief imprisonment was over. She 
went singing about the house, and after 
the midday meal was over, dressed herself 
carefully in a fresh white dress trimmed 
with ribbons whose color matched her 
blue eyes, and, taking her work-bag, went 
to the pastor’s. 

At the end of the village, the simple 
little church, with the tall, sharp spire, 
stood in the graveyard. Close by was 
the pastor’s house, a white cottage, half 
hidden by foliage. As Lise approached, 
some little girls who were playing in the 
garden ran to the low fence and welcomed 
her, clapping their hands. ; 

“Here’s Lischen!” they cried, and 
their mother, a thin, little woman with 
kind eyes, dressed as simply as any peas- 
ant in a colored cotton gown, came out of 
the house, not pausing for a moment in 
her busy knitting. 

“ That.is right,” she said, and mother, 
children, and Lise went and sat on the 
benches under the slender, waving trees 
at the end of the garden. 

After yesterday’s mental turmoil, it 
soothed the girl to be in that quiet spot, 
where the simple goodness of the pastor 
seemed to have created an atmosphere 
where no unholy influence could pene- 
trate. Sitting there on the bench, the 
flickering shadows playing quietly upon 
the turf at her feet, the quiet, round-eyed 
children gravely watching her as she 
showed them the new stitch, the clatter- 
ing of cups in the house, and the cooing 
of the pastor’s doves the only sounds — 
Lise felt ashamed, softened, inclined to 
justify the elders for separating her from 
Alexis. 

‘* Perhaps it is as well,” she thought; 
then she blushed, She had recognized 
in that instant that they loved each other 
— that she was false to Franz! 

“ Why are you so red, Lise?” asked 
little Elisabeth quaintly. ‘“ Mother” (here 
the pastor’s wife came towards them with 
a coffee-pot, followed by a maidservant 
with a tray), “ why is Lise so red?” 
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“The sun, I suppose,” said the Frau 
Pastorin. Till the coffee was poured out, 
and the cake handed round, she had no 
leisure to think of such trivialities. Then, 
it did occur to her that Lise was quieter 
than usual, and she asked after Herr 
Ulrich. 

Lise turned pale. “I have not heard 
from him for some days,” was her reply. 

“ There is nothing wrong, I hope, my 
child?” 

The Frau Pastorin was so interested and 
half dismayed that she actually stopped 
knitting. 

Lise shook herhead. “ Not with Zz,” 
she said significantly. 

“ With you, then, Lise?” 

Lise glanced upwards. This discovery 
of her own feelings, coming suddenly, as 
a shock, had unhinged her. She felt al- 
most delirious. Should she tell her kind 
friend, or not? What was there really to 
tell? She spoke, and hardly knew what 
she said, but her last words were an ap- 
peal for advice. She found herself beg- 
ging the Frau Pastorin to tell her whether 
a girl would be justified in breaking an 
engagement should she find out she could 
not love the man to whom she was be- 
trothed, as a woman should love her hus- 
band. 

The Frau Pastorin was aghast. In her 
experience, girls were generally only too 
glad to be betrothed to a good, kind man. 

“T am sorry to hear this,” she began, 
and then to her relief, she heard the click 
of the garden gate, and her husband 
walked in. ‘You had better ask the pas- 
tor,” she said, and hurried away into the 
house to get his coffee. 

“Ah, Lise!” said the pastor, coming 
towards them. He was a small, spare 
man, prematurely grey, with a patient, 
hopeful face. ‘It is hot,” he said, as he 
took off his hat, and sank into a garden 
chair. 

Before this good man — who had such 
a hard struggle to provide for a family 
and his much-loved poor and sick out of 
a mere pittance — youthful troubles re- 
treated, abashed. Again Lise felt ashamed, 
and talked of anything, everything except 
herself. 

But the Frau Pastorin felt the confi- 
dence a responsibility; and presently, 
when the pastor settled to smoke after 
drinking his coffee, she sent the children 
away and told her husband Lise had some- 
thing to ask him. But Lise could not 
speak, so the good woman, with delicate 
tact, proposed the question Lise had 


asked. ‘The pastor smoked in silence, | 
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and Lise bent low over her work. Then 
he said, — 

“ You ask me whether a woman’s whim 
should be allowed to break a good man’s 
heart? A curious question, Lise.” 

She looked up, startled. 

“TI am not using extravagant expres- 
sions. A betrothalis a solemn contract. 
A man does not ask a woman to be his 
wife unless he feels that he loves her as his 
wife ; and no true German girl places her 
hand in his and vows herself to him with- 
out a reciprocal feeling. With others, 
volatile and frivolous, who do not recog- 
nize the sanctity of marriage, I have noth- 
ing todo. They should apply to citizens 
of the world for advice.” 

“You are severe, Herr Pastor,” said 
Lise. She could hardly speak, and pres- 
ently she pleaded home work, said good- 
bye, and left them. But she could not 
go home, then. She felt suffocated; she 
turned out of the highroad, and took the 
path to the fields —to the barren plain 
that was spread out at the foot of the 
mountains, below their belt of black pine 
forest. 

Little Elisabeth ran to the garden fence, 
and peeped wistfully after her young 
godmother, Lise Barmann, watching the 
white figure growing smaller and smaller 
as the girl walked quickly across the 
fields, till it quivered against the dark 
forest shades like a nodding daisy, and 
disappeared. Then the child started back. 

“ Hulloa, little one,”’ said a man’s voice, 
and a tall figure seemed to tower above 
her like a giant. ‘Fraulein Lise is here, 
is she not?” 

“No, Count Alexis,” quavered the shy, 
childish voice. “Lise went away in a 
hurry, and she is in the forest.” 

“ Thank you, little one.” 

And before little Elisabeth had recov- 
ered her fright and confusion, Alexis 
seemed growing smaller and smaller as 
he strode rapidly after Lise. 

“He does go quick,” thought the pas- 
tor’s daughter, bobbing her white-capped 
little head over the fence, and watching 
the tall, military figure till it too disap- 
peared. Then she had a fresh surprise. 
She saw a grave young man with a black 
beard coming along the road. He walked 
briskly, using a thick walking-stick; a 
knapsack was strapped to his shoulders, 
his black clothes were grey with dust. 
He stopped cpposite Elisabeth, and fixing 
his serious black eyes upon her, lifted his 





cap, and asked her “ which was Herr Bar- 


| mann’s house?” 


The child stared, fascinated. Her 
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thoughts travelling those mysterious and 
misunderstood mental paths of childhood, 
she said, “Do you want Lise, too, like 
Count Alexis?” 

A strange expression crossed the man’s 
face. He adjusted a strap that pressed 
his shoulder too tightly, then he said with 
a sad smile, “Then you know Fraulein 
Lise?” 

“ She is my godmother.” 

“ She is here?” 

“No; there — there,’ and Elisabeth 
pointed gravely to the forest. The dark 
young man hesitated, looked round, shifted 
his knapsack, then absently raising his 
cap, took the same road as the others. 
Little Elisabeth watched him, sucking her 
finger, and wondering. 

The pastor’s words had been as power- 
ful words often are to the mentally lethar- 
gic—they had suddenly and sharply 
awakened Lise from a moral stupor. As 
she walked towards the forest, clasping 
and wringing her fingers, she was in de- 
spair. Her truthful, tranquil nature was 
brought face to face with her position. 
She honored and respected the man who 
had loved and chosen her, the man she 
had accepted as her husband in innocent 
ignorance of the fact that the old brother- 
and-sister tie between herself and the 


boy-count had been a real, actual, tie; 
now, she knew, she felt, that the childish 
tenderness and mutual dependence was 
the mere sign of a fact — a deep, unutter- 
able, and passionate Jove. 


“WhatamI todo?” How many times 
have young hearts, in the bitterness of 
ignorance and helplessness, asked that 
question of themselves? “What am I to 
do?” asked poor Lise —as each step re- 
minded her of Alexis, as the sight of each 
familiar tree and rock gave her a sharp 
pang. “I am a traitor to Franz, and I 
cannot helpit. If the merciful God would 
only let me die!” 

She was in the forest. Tall, bare 
trunks seemed marshalled upon the mossy 
ground. The tufted heads of the pines 
rustled in the breeze with a faint, mourn- 
ful sound. The waning sunlight glanced 
regretfully across their dark trunks. 
Here, in the forest, there was an awful, 
significant silence, that scared the very 
birds, whose haunts were the bright 
breaks of green glade that broke the som- 
bre monotony of the assorted rows of 
trees. Along the narrow path lay a felled 
pine, and here Lise seated herself and 
wept. 

Urcil she was roused to self-possession 
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by the sound of a footstep. She dried 
her eyes, and rallied herself. 

The tall, slender figure of Alexis came 
through the shades. She saw him before 
he saw her. He was whistling softly to 
himself, and his face shone with a look of 
exultation till he looked to Lise like a 
young god. 

As he came near, she shrank back; but 
he saw her white dress, and with one 
spring was close to her, seated at her 
side. 

“Now, Fraulein Barmann, what does 
this mean?” His happy blue eyes spar- 
kled under his long lashes. “ You see it 
is of no use to avoid me —I know where 
you are.” 

His bantering, his actual, loved pres- 
ence, was too much for poor Lise. She 
turned aside her head, to hide the big 
tears that welled from her eyes. 

Alexis was in dismay. He saw that 
Lise trembled. He waited a minute, then 
he heard a sob. He threw himself on his 
knees at her feet, in anguish. 

“What have I done? what have I 
said?” he cried —“oh Lise, for pity’s 
sake tell me. I would rather die than 
hurt you.” 

Quick as thought, she had struggled 
with effervescent emotion, and the face 
she turned towards him was serene. 
“You have not hurt me,” she said with a 
faint smile — “except by coming to me 
when I thought I should be alone.” 

“Then you cry when you are alone, 
Lise?” 

“1 did not cry before you came.” Lise 
was rallying her forces to defend herself 
—but they were scattered —and she 
blundered. 

“ People who cry are not happy, Lise.” 

“TI am quite happy.” That rebellious 
lip of hers would quiver, and her hands 
would tremble, though her eyes were fixed 
upon Alexis with a steady gaze. 

“ You are not my darling sister?” The 
tender, manly voice was a torture, for she 
would have liked to fall into his arms, and 
cry till her trouble was over; but the 
trouble could not be over, and what right 
had she to his intimate sympathy? With 
a violent effort she brought herself to say, 
in an unnatural voice, ** Count Alexis — I 
am not well — I am troubled — please go, 
please leave me.” 

“If you are in trouble, my darling Lise, 
who but I should help you?” 

He was by her side, sitting on the 
felled trunk, his supporting arm round 
her, “My sister, whom I have always 
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loved best in the world, will you not let 
me help you?” 

“You cannot.” Lise rallied herself, 
slid from his embrace, and roused her 
drooping energies to help her to be true 
to herself, to Franz, and to Alexis. 

The movement, her repudiation of his 
sympathy, touched him to the quick. He 
felt the gulf that lay between them, he 
dreaded that she was lost to him, for what 
could Lise, the wife of another man, be to 
him but a comparative stranger? “If I 
thought it would make you happier,” he 
cried passionately, “I would leave you 
here, now, this moment, Lise! But I 
know you better than you do yourself, I 
know that no one can ever be to you what 
I have been.” 

“You must not say that,” she said, 
alarmed — alarmed more at the echo of 
his speech in her own heart than at the 
words themselves —“I can assure you,” 
she would have said, “I am happy, and I 
love Franz Ulrich,” but it died upon her 
lips. Her eyelids drooped, and Alexis 
gained courage. 

“Tell me all about this engagement,” 
he said, with the tender authority of an 
elder brother. “I have heard but the 
mere fact. Perhaps, when you have de- 
scribed this Herr Ulrich to me and have 
told me the circumstances — how the be- 
trothal came about —I may believe that 
he will make you a better husband than 
— any one else could.” 

“I met him in Dresden,” began Lise, 
after a pause, then she sighed. 

“Well, I did not imagine that you met 
him here. They seem to have imprisoned 
you in Dresden, pretty well.” He spoke 
bitterly. 

“It was — at church.” 

“ Quite romantic, in fact — like Gretch- 
en, in ‘Faust.’” (She looked reproach- 
fully at him.) “You must not mind me, 
Lise. It makes me so angry to see you 
unhappy that I cannot help saying sharp 
things.” 

“We sat just dpposite. I did not no- 
tice him, but my aunt used to laugh about 
his looking at me. One day I dropped 
my hymn-book, and he picked it up — 
then some months afterwards we went to 
a party, and he was introduced to me, he 
did not say much, and did not ask me to 
dance — but he stayed in the corner ——” 
She paused. 

“Hints for courtship. It is more effi- 
cacious to stay in the corner than to dance 
with the young lady you admire. Don’t 


look miserable, Lise, go on —I won’t in- 
terrupt you again, I promise I won’t.” 
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“Then —then—soon after that, his 
father came to my uncle, and said that — 
Franz wished to be betrothed to me.” 
She blushed, and sighed. 

“So when he did come out of his cor- 
ner, it was to some purpose! Well, I can 
continue your story for you. There was 
the betrothal, and the cards were sent 
out ’’ (you took good care not to send one 
to me, by the way), “and this ring” (he 
took her hand, then flung it from him) 
‘“‘was put on your finger by him. Bah! I 
could tear it off and throw it into the 
stream — the badge of your being bound 
to that ugly, black-bearded, solemn idiot 
—oh yes! Lise — you needn’t start —[ 
know his face.” 

“How?” Her blue eyes were round 
with astonishment. 

“* How ?— Now do you know how?” he 
cried furiously, tearing a photograph from 
his pocket. “Ah! you look guilty, don’t 
you? You never missed it —you never 
thought of looking at the portrait of your 
beloved since you left it in my mother’s 
room. And you call that love? I am 
ashamed of you, Lise! And as for the 
man who can inspire such a poor, sham 
sentiment, that is what he deserves!” 
and he tore the portrait across and across, 
and flung the fragments contemptuously 
from him. 

Her breast heaved —it was true she 
had not noticed the loss of the photograph. 

“ The fact is, I am not worthy of him!” 
she cried. ‘He is so clever, and oh! so 
good. From the first moment he spoke 
to me I felt how far above me he was; 
how different to the people I usually met. 
I trusted him with my whole soul. Ah! 
I could go to him now and tell him all — 
everything, sure and safe that he would 
forgive me and help ——-” 

In her agitation she had betrayed her- 
self. Alexis suddenly changed — paled. 
“All?” he said with assumed calm. 
“What is there, Lise, that he would have 
to forgive?” 

She glanced round, startled, like a 
hunted creature. “ Nothing, nothing. I 
don’t know what I am saying. Oh! let 
me go,” and she sprang up, and would 
have fled. 

He stood in her path, and waved her 


back. “Not yet,” he said. “I have 
something to say to you, Lise. Sit down. 
Leave your hands in mine. Now look 


into my eyes and listen. You and I are 
before God, Lise, together — apart from 
the world — and here, if only for once, we 
should be true. Let us put aside subter- 
fuge and pretence, and speak heart to 
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heart as we always did when we were in- 
nocent children. Your happiness is my 
dearest wish, and your happiness is at 
stake. Lise, I have only two things to 
ask you: the first is that you will look 
straight into my eyes, and tell me what 
you read there.” 

She struggled faintly. “You are hard 
— too hard upon me, Alexis.” 

Then she knew. ‘“ Look at me, Lise,” 
he said determinedly. She raised her 
eyes to his, and stayed, as if fascinated. 
Fate had met her on the very threshold of 
her life, stern, unrelenting — and she had 
succumbed. Alexis knew she was in his 
hands, at his mercy. Her eyes filled with 
tears, the corners of her mouth drooped 
piteously. 

“ Do not make me say it,” she sobbed; 
then her head fell upon his breast, her 
arms stole round his neck, where they 
were held by his, sirong in triumph. 

As the two, conqueror and conquered, 
sat still, the emotional waves of love, fear, 
regret, and relief, beating upon their 
young souls, steadied by unity —a man 
who had been leaning motionless against 
the trunk of a tree in the background, 
staggered away into the shades as one 
drunk or demented, following the footpath 
as if by instinct till he came to an open 
glade, where the lengthening -sunbeams 
quivered on the green moss, where a quiet 
pool mirrored the sky, and fair lilies lay 
peacefully on its surface as kind thoughts 
on a pure, God-loving soul. 

A white face was lifted to the calm, 
blue sky; an agonized soul faced eternity 
as its last resource. All souls must be 
left alone in eternity at last. From some 
the waves of passionate life retreat slowly 
one by one; others face reality first 
in death; others are lifted rudely and 
abruptly out of the ocean of life upon the 
rock where they await eternity alone with 
heaven. Among these was the man 
whose drawn features bore the stamp of 
utter loss, the grand, sad patience of the 
martyr — Franz Ulrich. 

Presently the agony passed, and a look 
of infantine peace gleamed upon his face 
like soft moonlight. Self, that had been 
dying a sharp, quick death, was gone. 
Henceforth his life was relative, secon- 
dary, belonging to others. 


“Ulrich is very remiss. At least, he 
might have written,” thought Herr Bar- 
mann, disappointed when he returned 
home to find no sign of his expected 
guest. “He cannot come now; had he 
travelled by the last train he would have 
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been here an hourago.” Then he soothed 
his vexation by his usual resource — his 
pipe. He was pondering Lise’s affairs in 
his mind as he smoked, leaning back in 
his chair on the grass-plat, when the door- 
bell sounded, and Ulrich appeared. 

After Herr Barmann’s joyous welcome 
was over, he said to his future son-in-law, 
“ IT cannot congratulate you on your looks. 
But perhaps you are anxious about Lise ? 
She is only spending the afternoon at the 
pastor’s. I will send for her.” 

“Pray do not,” was on Ulrich’s lips 
—arrested by a peal of the bell. He 
well knew who it was. “Prepare Lise to 
meet me,” he said abruptly to her father, 
and disappeared into the house. The 
white dress fluttered in the sunlight, and 
in a moment Lise’s arms were round her 
father’s neck, her warm kisses were on 
his cheek. She was exalted in the first 
ecstasy of happy love. Alexis had her 
promise that she would tell Ulrich the 
truth, and would strive with him against 
the natural obstacles that must occur be- 
fore the child brother and sister could be 
grown-up man and wife; and she was 
happy with a bright happiness she had not 
known for years. 

“ My little dove has enjoyed her after- 
noon at the pastor’s,” said Herr Barmann, 
his face broadening with satisfaction. 
“ And she little knows the happiness in 
store for her. I might tease you, Lischen, 
but God forbid! I will not keep you in 
suspense. Ulrich is here!” 

It was well that it was dark. As he 
said those three pregnant words, Lise 
seemed to shrink and collapse. She stood 
an instant as if paralyzed, then some one 
came out, a voice that was Franz’s sound- 
ed cheerily, her band was clasped in the 
kind, close grasp she knew so well. 

“We must tell Lise why I am here. 
We owe her an explanation.” Franz had 
seated himself on a garden chair, and was 
striking a match to lighthis cigar. Lise’s 
fingers clenched upon the back of her 
father’s chair, to save herself from falling. 
She was giddy with emotion. Then 
Franz, in his usual straight, stern fashion, 
told Lise the circumstances of his visit. 
He was there, by invitation, to draw up 
the count’s will; after which, Herr Bar- 
mann expatiated upon the family affairs of 
the noble family, and related how the 
whole hopes of both the count and count- 
ess were centred in their only son. 

“ The money they have spent to make 
the estate a splendid inheritance !” he ad- 
miringly exclaimed. “It is true parental 





devotion!” 
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“ Which, it is to be hoped, the young | that her pedigree was without a flaw? 


man will repay in the future,” said Franz | 
drily. 

“The count is far too shrewd to leave 
the door open for possible thieves,” was 
Herr Barmann’s remark. ‘ From what I 
heard from the gnadige Frau, all will be | 
arranged that should Count Alexis take 
any serious step against their wish, he 
will be a beggar. This is only right. 
Alexis is young and impetuous. He has 
a good heart, but with his expectations is 
naturally flattered, and is a target for un- 
scrupulous people. If he knows that the 
first filial disobedience will be followed 
by disinheritance, he will think twice be- 
fore he acts.” 

“True,” assented Franz. 


Then he 


started up. A white figure glided out of 
“ Lise has gone,” 


sight and disappeared. 
he remarked. 

“Only to see about supper, my friend,” 
said the intendant. 

But although a neatly arrayed supper 
waited them in the Speisestube, or little 
dining-room of the cottage, Lise did not 
appear, sending a message by old Kitchen 
that the sudden surprise had given her a 
headache. 

“ Indeed, the Fraulein looks very ill,” 
said the good woman sympathetically, as 
she removed the covers. 

Herr Barmann trowned, but Franz was 
calm, and his remark, “ It was hardly fair 
to have taken Lise by surprise,” restored 
her father’s content. 

Meanwhile poor Lise was going through 
her first great agony. She was too intrin- 
sically good to deceive herself. She real- 
ized the position. She knew that her duty 
was plain: to give up Alexis, at once, for 
always, and afterwards to tell Franz what 
had passed between them, and the true 





state of her feelings, leaving the issue in 
his hands. 
“1 must write to Alexis to-night.” Her | 


Should she rob her beloved brother-friend 
of his birthright, for this she would most 
surely do were she to second him in what 
was most likely a mere boyish folly? 
“ Never! never!” she cried; and before 
another half an hour had passed, old 
Katchen had delivered a note at the 
Schloss directed to Count Alexis, con- 
taining a few words clearly and boldly 
written: — 


“ DEAR BROTHER AND FRIEND, — 

“] think we were both mad to-day. For- 
get all that I said; I bitterly repent, and 
recallevery word. And never again recol- 
lect your old companion Lise except as 
the faithful wife of the good, much-to-be- 
honored man, Franz Ulrich.” 


Next morning, the countess — feeling 
strong in her belief that Franz Ulrich had 
arrived, and that, after an interview with 
him, all would be well — was breakfasting 
in the verandah with her husband, when 
Alexis came clattering along the corridors 
within, and emerged, in full uniform, his 
cheeks flushed, his eyes glittering. He 
greeted them with a military salute. 

“Why — what — how — Alexis!” A 
sudden fear chilled her, she knew not 
what. 

“I’m off, father and mother — that is 
all. I see you have not read your papers.” 

The papers were lying unopened ona 
the breakfast table. Alexis took one, un- 
folded it, and pointed to an ominous sen-. 
tence in huge, black letters — * Declara- 
tion of War.” 

“| beard from Von Mansfeldt. Here is 
his letter,” and he handed a thin sheet to 
his pale mother, who recoiled at the omi- 
nous sight of his thick, military glove. 
The letter was from his friend, Captain 
Mansfeldt, written in great excitement. 
After a long term of peace, “rumors of 


paper was before her, her pen was dipped | war,” when they occasionally arise, were 
in the ink, then between her and the| scarcely credited, especially by a body of 
blank page came the recollection of the | soldiers, fresh, young, eager to “ practise ” 
bright, boyish face as she had seen it| their acquirements, wild to spring at the 
last, glowing with love and triumph. ‘ The | enemy’s throat. Thus the declaration of 
pen was dashed down. “I cannot; it| war, though expected in diplomatic cir- 
is too cruel!” she sobbed. But with | cles, had burst upon the army as a gigan- 
the relief of tears came tender thoughts | tic surprise, as indeed something “too 
that cooled her passion as if it were! good to be true,” and the news had kin- 
fanned by angels’ wings; thoughts of her | dled a passionate enthusiasm which would 
dead mother, whose pain had been les-| presently subside into a still, dogged in- 
sened, whose death had been consoled, | tensity which boded ill to the enemy. 
by the countess. Should she repay her | To-day, with Lise’s dismissal in his pocket, 
mother’s best friend by a cruel injury — | Alexis shared the general spirit, whatever 
for such Lise’s marriage would be to the | he might have done had the news arrived 
proud lady whose greatest boast it was | yesterday; and he spoke glowingly of 
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what was in store —of the coming cam- 
paign. 

“But Von Mansfeldt speaks of volun- 
teering, of transferring into another regi- 
ment, does that not mean that yours will 
not be called out as yet?” stammered the 
countess, with a gleam of hope. 

““T shall see when I reach Breslau.” 
Alexis strode away, to expedite the ser- 
vants, who were hurrying to get their 
young master’s luggaye ready. It seemed 
but a few, short, cruel instants before the 
count and countess stood and watched 
the cloud of dust and the waving helmet 
as Alexis was whirled away to be hidden 
by the smoke of the battle-field — perhaps 
forever. 

The pair could not look at each other. 
The count stood grimly watching the 
clouds of dust clear from the corner round 
which the carriage disappeared. The 
countess silently staggered into the house, 
pressing her hands to her weak heart; she 
sat in the silent hall where tiger skins lay 
spread onthe marble floor ; the lurid eyes 
of the stuffed heads seemed to gleam at 
her, the empty visors of the helmets 
crowning the armor glowered darkly as if 
indeed Death’s empty sockets confronted 
her for the first time; then Marie, her 
maid, came in, pale, with red eyes, and 
in a subdued voice announced, “ Herr 
Ulrich.” 

“TI cannot see him!” said the unhappy 
mother passionately. Then, as Marie 
bowed her head, and would have retired, 
she said, *“* Never mind, bring him in.” 

She bowed coldly to the square, some- 
what awkward young man with the serious 
eyes and the bushy black beard. With a 
woman’s swift changefulness, she merely 
saw in Franz her son’s rival. She forgot 
her horror of love between Alexis and 
Lise, and felt angry with Lise that she 
could tolerate this common, ordinary per- 
son after knowing her bright, glorious 
Alexis! 

“IT regret to hear this unexpected news, 
madam.” 

The countess drew herself up. It 
seemed a liberty in this “ lawyer fellow” 
to commence an ordinary conversation as 
if he were an equal, instead of confining 
himself to his business. “Is Lise with 
you?” she asked haughtily. 

He replied, “ No.” 

“TI think it would have been the least 
she could do to come to me at once and 
offer her sympathy,” said the countess. 
It was a relief to feel angry with some 
one. 

Ulrich, still standing hat in hand, ex- 
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plained that the news of the declaration of 
war had but just arrived at the cottage as 
he left, and that he had begged Herr Bar- . 
mann to break it to Lise. The countess 
looked up sharply. Did she not detect a 
hidden meaning in his words? She would 
have spoken, then checked herself. UlI- 
rich offered to retire, and to come another 
time to go through the papers with the 
gnadige Frau. But the little fit of anger 
had braced the gracious lady, and she 
rose and swept before Franz into the 
count’s library, where the count was sit- 
ting before his table, staring miserably 
into the corners, seeing miniature battle- 
fields as patterns before his eyes, dazzled 
as they were by the terrible word, war. 

“Is this necessary, to-day?” he asked, 
looking at them with dazed eyes. “Is it 
necessary that I should be tortured by 
making provisions that — that may never 
be required ?” 

He hardly knew what he was saying. 
But the countess heard, and understood, 
and was as angry with her husband for 
assuming the possibility that Alexis would 
be killed, as with herself for her own in- 
ward fears; she smiled derisively, and, 
seating herself, motioned Ulrich to a 
chair, and began to talk on the subject of 
Alexis’s future as if he were destined to 
spend his days there, in safety, instead of 
tempting fate among bullets and cannon- 
balls. 

In an hour or two the count’s will was 
executed, signed, and witnessed. Alexis 
was heir to a fine property, provided he 
married with the consent of his parents. 
Otherwise, he could not claim one far- 
thing. 

Ulrich returned to the cottage deep in 
thought, indeed every few minutes he 
paused, and seemed to turn over some- 
thing in his mind. “ She is a determined 
woman,” he thought, alluding to the count- 
ess. “But, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
it is more bravado than firmness, There 
is too much show of confidence. She is 
just the one to break down utterly at a 
moment’s notice. Now for my poor, poor 
little Lise.” His heart ached so much for 
the one he loved too dearly for her to an- 
ger him, that his own trouble — his own 
cruel struggle with himself — was almost 
forgotten. 

Lise was making preserves in the kitch- 
en. She met him with a forced smile, and 
talked about the great news with a show 
of unconcern. But she was deadly pale. 
And as the calm hours throbbed by, the 
sun shining, the doves cooing — happy 





voices of children echoing in the sweet 
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summer air as if there were no such ex- 
istence as national anger and the savage 
duels of countries one with another — she 
grew paler and paler, and at each moment 
it seemed to her that her life would refuse 
to go on. 

As the days passed and Alexis’s regi- 
ment was not among those despatched to 
the seat of war, the countess breathed 
more freely. She invited Franz and Lise 
to supper, showed them her treasures, 
talked continually of their marriage — 
with frequent hints as to the probable ex- 
tent of her own gifts — and was collected 
and gracious. After all, now that she had 
been privately reassured by friends in 
high quarters that Alexis’s regiment would 
be one of the last called upon, and that it 
was quite possible that before this the 
war would be over, she persuaded herself 
that all had happened for the best. Alexis 
had been called away in the nick of time, 
before he had made a fool of himself, and 
it should not be her fault if Lise did not 
return to Dresden Ulrich’s wife. She 
had already suggested a wedding at the 
castle — quiet, of course, because it hap- 
pened in such serious times —to Franz, 
and he had replied as he was in the habit 
of replying to suggestions, that the matter 
should receive his best consideration. 

“T cannot quite make that man out,” 
thought the countess, afterwards. ‘ Does 
he love the girl? He does not look in the 
Jeast like a happy lover. Is he jealous? 
He does not treat her as if he were. . I 
never saw greater reverence in a man’s 
manner; he might really be of good fam- 
ily, to judge by his behavior to Lise.” 
She occupied herself with the marriage, 
and had succeeded in talking over Herr 
Barmann to mention the subject to Franz. 

“ Still at Breslau, thank God!” was the 
countess’s exclamation, when Alexis’s 
letters arrived. About a week after the 
declaration of war, the postman and Herr 
Barmann arrived simultaneously as the 
count and his wife were at breakfast, and 
after glancing at ‘the postmark and the 
beloved handwriting, the fond mother put 
aside the letter till she had finished her 
talk with the intendant. Then the count 
and Barmann began a discussion; and 
with a tender caressing touch the countess 
broke the seal. A moment later, there 
was a faint cry, a fall— the gnadige Frau 
had fainted. 

A glance at his son’s letter, which had 
fallen from her hand, and the count knew 
why. Alexis announced that he was 
transferred into the Black Dragoons —a 
regiment that had obtained the sobriquet 





of the Black Deaths, because they neither 
gave quarter nor obtained any, a regiment 
that was supplied and reinforced by vol- 
unteers, because through its savage dar- 
ing and cool desperation it was chosen to 
lead forlorn hopes and all the most dan- 
gerous attacks, therefore after a long 
campaign it was but the skeleton of a 
company that was crowned with the lau- 
rels whose roots were planted in many 
graves. 

After Barmann had assisted to carry 
the countess to her room, Ulrich came to 
him, and said, “Come to Lise — I fear 
she is dead.” In a few curt lines Alexis 
had informed Lise that in a day or two he 
would be at the seat of war, and as it was 
not at all likely that he should return, he 
took this last opportunity to wish her joy 
of her marriage. Lise had not fainted, 
like the countess, but she had seemed to 
fall into a stupor. Ulrich had fetched the 
Frau Pastorin, and when the two men 
reached the cottage, the doctor had ar- 
rived. He shook his head gravely, and 
declared it was the effect of a shock upon 
an enfeebled system. She must have 
been ill for some time past. 

While at the cottage Lise lay white and 
still on her little bed, the count and Marie 
were restoring the fainting mother at the 
castle. .As the countess rallied and her 
opening eyes fell upon the sorrow-stricken 
face of her husband, she realized what had 
come to pass. The truth roused and 
braced her failing strength, and seizing 
the count’s arm, she cried —“ The Black 
Deaths! Alexis! Merciful God! Let us 
go — now, at once, to save him!” 

They tried to soothe her. But she 
pushed them aside, and rang her bell. 
“* My cloak — Marie, do you hear? AmI 
to be obeyed, or not?” and her voice was 
shrill with anger. “The carriage —at 
once, with all haste,” was her order to the 
servant. Thenshe turned to her husband 
and said bitterly, “If it had not been 
for that wretched, miserable girl, Lise — 
Alexis would never have done this.” 

“Thekla!” cried the count. “ Take 
care what you say —at this moment, per- 
haps, Lise is dead.” : 

The countess was fastening her cloak 
— her fingers stopped — she stared at her 
husband — Lise —dead? In an instant 
she knew what this would mean. To go 
to Alexis with such news would be to fix 
this resolution of his. She knew her son 


well, Although she would not acknowl- | 


edge it even to herself, she believed in the 
depth and sincerity of this his first love. 
Lise’s death would be the worst thing 
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that could happen to them all. She must 
be saved. 

“Come,” she said calmly to the count, 
tying her cloak, her resolution taken. 
“Before anything can be done, we must 
go to Lise.” 

Ulrich was tenderly bathing Lise’s fore- 
head, the good little anxious. pastor’s wife 
fanning her the while, when old Katchen 
came to him and whispered that the count- 
ess begged him to go to her, at once. 
She was in the garden, 

She was standing in the flood of sun- 
shine which poured upon the grass-plat 
— looking at the peaceful, homelike flower- 
beds, at the rustic seat under the tree — 
knowing that till she died this place would 
live in her memory with these cruel hours 
of her first great grief. 

When Ulrich, cool, collected, came up 
to her, she felt a sudden rush of hope 
and confidence, she burst into tears, and 
holding out her hands to him, said almost 
deliriously — “You are good—you are 
strong — be merciful, and save him.” 

Ulrich half supported her to the seat. 
Then he kindly said a few soothing 
words, and asked what he coulddo. He 
supposed she knew that Lise was danger- 
ously ill? 

“ She is not dead?” 

* No—but she may die.” The count- 
ess stared at Ulrich through her tears. 
She had felt from the first that there was 
something strange about this man, she 
could not understand him. She vaguely 
wondered at his self-possession. ‘“ It was 
the bad news about Count Alexis which 
gave her the shock,” continued Franz. 

“ Then you know all?” said the count- 
ess. 

He gave a half-smile, and said he be- 
lieved he knew — all. 

Then the countess poured forth a pas- 
sionate appeal, mingled incoherent praises 
of himself, of Alexis, even of Lise, urging 
him to save them both, to sacrifice him- 
self, to prove himself a true hero. 

“ Enough,” he said, staying the tirade 
with a gesture that was so suggestive of 
disgust that the half-frantic mother 
blushed and shrank back; “these matters 
require but few words, madam. What- 
ever has tu be done, must be done at 


“ Will you go to Alexis —tell him that 
Lise is dying, and bring him to her?” 

From the moment the countess sum- 
moned him he had guessed what she 


wanted of him. “1 will go,” he said. 
“ And at once,” he added, glancing at his 
watch. 
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“But,” he continued with suppressed 
fierceness, “ 1 wish you, madam, to under- 
stand that it is not for your sake I do this 
— nor for your son’s, although he has be- 
haved well—nor for Lise’s” (he spoke 
the name with a tender reverence, raising 
his cap); “itis for simple justice. JZ do 
not dare to take young lives out of God’s 
hands, and sport with them to please my 
pride or my selfishness. I have known 
that which you have known, that your son 
and Lise: love each other with the true, 
pure affection which is God-given. I saw 
them together, and recognizing the Al- 
mighty will, would have interfered but to 
bring them to the happy union which is 
the eternal intention in their regard. It 
is for this alone I act as I do,” and with a 
low bow he was gone. 

The astonishment of the countess was 
so intense that it did her good. There 
was another feeling mingled with this, 
which shamed her and made her think of 
others rather than of her own selfish 
anxieties — she saw in Franz her superior, 
a being so far above herself that in his 
presence even rank and unspotted pedi- 
gree stood aloof and would not lift up 
their heads. 

By Lise’s couch she passed the hours 
till a calm sunset gave place to starry 
twilight. When the moon rose, there was 
little change in Lise. She lay still and 
white; her half-open eyes were glazed. 
The breath came imperceptibly from be- 
tween her parted lips. To the watchers 
— the doctor, who sat by the shaded lamp 
on one side of the bed, and the countess 
and the Frau Pastorin, who were together 
on the other — she looked more and more 
like a corpse. The window was open; a 
broad stream of red light streamed upon 
the lawn below, occasionally broken by a 
flitting shadow; and subdued murmurs of 
voices were heard in the silence of the 
sick-chamber. In the sitting-room below, 
the pastor was helping the miserable hours 
to pass, was trying to distract the atten- 
tion of the count and Barmann, one ab- 
sorbed in thoughts of his only son, the 
other enduring agonies of suspense be- 
cause of his one dear daughter. 

None slept, or attempted to sleep in the 
cottage that night. Messages went back- 
wards and forwards to the castle at inter- 
vals. The doctor invented requirements 
if only to give the watchers something to 
do. He knew the castle storerooms, and 
every now and then he would suggest 
some item which would be required “ when 
the patient recovered consciousness.” 

All the time he said to himself, “She 
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is dying —slowly —but dying,” and he 
dreaded the scene in store for him with 
the unhappy parents, when he should have 
to tell the truth. 

The grey dawn was fighting with the 
night shadows, all lights began to have a 
sickly hue, the count had fallen asleep on 
the sitting-room sofa, and the pastor’s 
heavy eyelids would close in spite of him 
as he leant back in an armchair talking to 
Barmann, who incessantly paced the room, 
— when a footstep was heard on the stair, 
and the countess rushed in, saying in a 
hoarse voice, “ All is lost — she is dying.” 

In an instant the men were up, and out 
of the room, and she was alone in the 
grey dawn, weeping and wringing her 
hands; calling upon the Almighty to pity 
her for her interference; it was well 
meant; blaming herself for this catas- 
trophe, bewailing the awful moment when 
Alexis should come to find Lise — dead. 

There was a cruel silence everywhere ; 
and with the suddenness of a shot fired 
in the dead of night came a sound in the 
far distance. She started to her feet and 
listened, stilling her very breath — what 
was it? At first it was indistinct, like the 
rattle of a dog’s chain; then it grew 
louder and plainer —it was the rattle of 
hoofs upon the hard road. 

“ My boy,” she said with an awful calm- 
ness, and sat down to await events as if 
she were turned to stone. 

She heard the bell, Katchen hurry out 
— quick footsteps, the sound of Alexis’s 
voice, then all was still again. 

For a few minutes she felt as if she 
were alone with death, cut off from life, 
love, hope — suspended in the darkness 
of eternal doom. Some one came to her, 
and she felt a hand on her shoulder; but 
she only shook her head faintly. But 
Ulrich, for it was he, spoke firmly and 
cheerfully, “1 bring good news.” 

**Good news ?” she repeated the words 
vacantly. They conveyed no sense to the 
dazed, suffering mind. But as he told her 
in simple, plain words that Lise had come 
out of her stupor, had recognized them all, 
and that the doctor had said she would 
live, she began to understand, and when 
the count came in and embraced her, and 
Barmann sobbed incoherent thanks, she 
awoke to the fact that she had not only 
been spared lifelong remorse, but had 
been spared perhaps to joys as yet un- 
dreamt of. But she turned trom the count, 
who would have supported her to the sick- 
rooin, and appealed to Franz, clinging to 
him in her weakness as she would have 
clung to a far loftier, holier presence. 





He took her carefully and kindly to the 
door of the room, then the pastor, grave 
but smiling, drew her in, and she saw 
Lise supported by the Frau Pastorin, and 
Alexis on his knees by the side of the 
bed — then, somehow, she was there too, 
and a faint, weak voice said ** Mother.” 


When the excitement had subsided, 
they all inquired for Ulrich. But he had 
gone, leaving a note directed to Alexis. 
This contained the ring Lise had given 
him at their betrothal, wrapped in a paper 
on which he had written, “‘ Those whom 
God has joined together, let not man at- 
tempt to put asunder.” And this was the 
last they heard of him for some time. 

Lise speedily got well, and Alexis did 
not join the Black Deaths. But his own 
regiment was ordered to the seat of war, 
and he went through the campaign, Lise 
remaining at the castle, the comfort of 
his parents. As soon as peace was pro- 
claimed, they were married, and Lise ac- 
companied her young husband to Breslau. 

Franz Ulrich remains a bachelor, in 
spite of his father’s constant suggestions 
to him that he should marry; suggestions 
to which he replies that there are other 
matters here below even of greater and 
more vital interest than “marriage, and 
giving in marriage,” as indeed there are 
to souls like his — which are as it were 
eyes steadfastly fixed upon eternity. 





From The Saturday Review. 
CITY CHURCHES. 


THE very influential deputation, headed 
by Lord Devon, which waited on the lord 
mayor a few days back to secure his in- 
fluence for the preservation of three of 
the most recently threatened of the City 
churches, had a more powerful argument 
to urge against the contemplated vandal- 
ism than some of those who in former 
years have pleaded the same cause. The 
former defenders of the City churches 
have usually been met by the argument 
that the buildings where they stood were 
practically useless, while the endowments, 
set free from the grasp of “the dead 
hand,” and augmented by the sale of the 
consecrated site for an exorbitant figure, 
would do much to relieve the spiritual 
destitution of the suburbs. There was 
no use blinking the fact that the churches 
were, practically speaking, empty on the 
Sundays. The bells, still as when Arthur 
Clennam listened to their dreary chiming 
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from the window of the coffee-house on 
Ludgate Hill, exchanged their “ deadly- 
lively importunity of ‘Come to church, 
come to church,’ for the low-spirited com- 
plaint, ‘They won't come; they won't 
come,’” and at last, abandoning hope, 
gave a dismal swing per second “as a 
groan of despair ” at the obstinate refusal 
of the parishioners, That the City church- 
es were not doing their work, at least on 
Sundays, was an undeniable fact. Hard- 
headed, keen-eyed, utilitarian Philistines 
were ready to prove it by their statistics. 
They had been round to the churches 
with their notebooks on their unholy er- 
rand of espionage when they ought to 
have been saying their prayers in their 
own parish churches, and had reckoned 
up every worshipper, down to the young- 
est of the “charitable grinders,” with 
his leather breeches and muffin cap, and 
the most crouching old charwoman, wait- 
ing her turn for the charityloaf. Notone 
escaped this inquisitive inspection. And 
the sum total, it must be confessed, was 
disheartening to those who felt the many 
and great dangers of playing into the 
hands of those who desired not more use- 
ful churches, but no churches at all. 
What ground then, it will be asked, 
have the recent protesters for renewing 
the conflict? What fresh arguments 


could Lord Devon and his colleagues at 
the Mansion House add to those which 


had been urged so often already? Cer- 
tainly in this case they could not plead 
the architectural beauty, or, except in one 
case, their historical associations. The 
three churches now doomed — St. Olave’s, 
Jewry, St. Katherine Coleman, and St. 
Thomas in the Liberty of the Rolls — 
are among the least interesting of City 
churches. The last-named is a modern 
building, dating some forty years back, in 
the revived Norman of the day, neither 
better nor worse than a hundred other 
churches of its date. St. Katherine’s, 
happily lurking behind the houses in 
Fenchurch Street, is a dowdy, burnt-brick 
conventicle, with a stumpy little tower at 
one end, and a semicircular sideboard 
recess for the altar at the other; inter- 
nally a mere neat-ceiled room, without the 
slightest attempt at architectural design, 
an index of the utter deadness of all eccle- 
siastical feeling in the early years of the 
second George. Nor in either case do 
the historical associations compensate for 
the absence of beauty. St. Katherine 
Coleman — which one of our contempora- 
ries strangely confuses with its neighbor 
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rebuilt and consecrated when Laud was 
Bishop of London, the ceremonies intro- 
duced by him on that occasion being 
among the counts of his indictment, and 
which others no less perversely place in 
Coleman Street — is utterly barren of his- 
toric reference. Stowe tells us it takes 
its name “of a great haw-yard or garden 
of old time called Coleman-Haw.” Spared 
by the great fire, and so not rebuilt by 
Wren, it was unhappily rebuilt in the 
mean guise we have described in 1734. 
With St. Thomas’s the case is slightly 
different. The name of “the Liberty of 
the Rolls” calls up many associations, 
from the time when Henry III. erected his 
“ Domus Conversorum,” or home of shel- 
ter and maintenance for converted Jews, 
in the “foul and noisy thoroughfare be- 
twixt the Old and New Temple,” known 
as Chancellus or Chancery Lane, which, 
when the Jews had been banished the 
realm and converts waxed few, his great- 
grandson Edward III. annexed to his 
newly created office of custos rotulorum, 
or master of the rolls, which, such is the 
irony of history, we have seen filled by a 
Jew, still unconverted. The memories of 
Butler, and still more recently of Brewer 
and Brookfield, it is almost needless to 
say, do not belong to the threatened 
church, which is a modern foundation as 
well as a modern building, but to the ad- 
jacent Rolls Chapel, from the pulpit of 
which the famous “ fifteen sermons” on 
human nature and morals were delivered 
by the author of the “ Analogy.” Greater 
historic interest is associated with the 
third of the churches in the doomed list, 
St. Olave’s, Jewry. One-half of the name 
reminds us of the strange popularity of 
the martyred king of the Northmen, Olaf, 
who is commemorated in four London 
churches, including that in Tooley (St. 
Olave’s) Street at the Surrey end of Lon- 
don Bridge, one of the predecessors of 
which the Norwegian monarch is accred- 
ited with having burnt. The other half 
takes us back to the time when the unbe- 
lievers, to aid whose more speedy conver- 
sion the Rolls House was originally 
founded, were a recognized contingent of 
the population of London as of all our an- 
cient cities, living in a quarter by them- 
selves “in Veter? Fudaismo,” “a source,” 
as Mr. Loftie remarks in his “ History of 
London,” “ of regular revenue as well as 
an always ready scene for irregular exac- 
tions ” as well as of popular violence, 
bloodshed, and judicial murder. The 
church itself is awork of Wren’s. It may 


the historic St. Katherine Cree Church, | not be one of that great architect’s happi- 
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est conceptions. But, like all Wren’s 
designs, it is characterized by much dig- 
nity of design and harmony of proportion 
which raise it above the commonplace. 
The exterior, though plain, is well de- 
signed. The western tower is low, but of 
pleasing proportions, obelisks at the an- 
gles taking the place of pinnacles. The 
east front towards the Old Jewry has 
more architectural pretensions. There is 
a stateliness about its pediments and the 
large, carefully designed Venetian win- 
dow, which the eminently prosaic street, 
no long time back the residence of the 
wealthy merchants of the city, could ill 
spare. When we add that it contains the 
monument of Alderman Boydell, the cre- 
ator of the English school of engraving, 
who was buried within its walls, and that 
it was the place of interment of Robert 
Large, the famous mercer of Cheap, once 
Caxton’s master before he exchanged 
silks and velvets for metal types, of 
Thomas Morshead, surgeon to the three 
sovereigns of the house of Lancaster, and 
of Giles Dewes, clerk of the library to 
Henry VII., and schoolmaster for the 
French tongue to Prince Arthur and his 
sister, the Lady Mary; and that among 
its rectors is counted the brilliant ‘ Scott 
of Hoxton,” it must be acknowledged that 
none but reasons much stronger than any 
yet urged could justify the demolition of 
another of the few remaining churches of 
England’s greatest architect, and the re- 
moval of another source of wholesome 
religious influence from the very busiest 
centre of City life. 

That St. Olave’s, in common with the 
other doomed churches, is capable of be- 
coming such a source of influence, was the 
argument so powerfully employed by last 
week’s deputation at the Mansion House. 
The attacks of the destructives were not 
easy to meet so long as the old idea of a 
church being only intended for use for an 
hour or two on Sunday ruled men’s minds. 
Even this argument was based on a mis- 
conception. Active incumbents living 
among their own people have not been 
slow to discover that the City is not so ab- 
solutely deserted on Sundays as has been 
popularly believed, but that the materials 
of large congregations exist close to the 
church doors. As Canon Ingram has 
proved at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, and 
Mr. Benham more recently by his bright 
telling services at St. Edmund’s, and, as 
we do not entertain any doubt, Canon 
Mason will soon show in his missionary 
work among the dock laborers and wharf- 
ingers of Thames Street and Tower Hill 


and the adjacent East End districts, in his 
revived collegiate church of All Hallows 
Barking, and Mr. Shuttleworth is already 
exhibiting in his crowded congregation at 
the other end of Thames Street among 
the warehouse men and clerks of Queen 
Vietoria Street and the great business 
thoroughfares which surround his church 
— absorbing, so far has demolition gone, 
no fewer than six parish churches into it- 
self — there is no longer any question that 
even on Sundays a man who knows how 
to adapt himseif to his position, and suits 
his services and his sermons to the actual 
wants and feelings of the people, careless 
of his own ease or leisure, as well as of 
the supposed “ dignity of the Church” of 
which she has been so nearly dying, will 
have, if not a full church —a rarity, we 
fear, anywhere, especially in morning, ex- 
cept in special cases — yet a congregation 
large enough to tax his energies to the 
utmost, and entirely to remove the dis- 
heartening sense of laborin vain. Atone 
church — we purposely abstain from par- 
ticularizing it— where the average morn- 
ing congregation was four persons, since 
the change of incumbent the morning con- 
gregation fills the church, while in the 
evening the crowd is so great that there is 
no standing-room. At another, where the 
services, we are told, are of the ordinary 
kind, with no special musical or oratorical 
attraction, the church is always full on 
Sundays. Ata third the congregation, 
which was of the scantiest at the begin- 
ning of the present rector’s incumbency 
two years ago, has gradually worked up, 
little by little, until it now as a rule fills 
the church, the people being almost en- 
tirely parishioners. Ata fourth a lecturer, 
whose predecessor’s congregation was 
usually limited to the clerk and sexton, 
has succeeded in getting together, and, 
what is more, keeping together, a good 
congregation. 

Such facts as these are sufficient to 
prove the truth of the words of the Man- 
sion House deputation, that if only the 
right men are appointed, men of energy, 
of zeal, and real devotion to their work, 
men who will live among the people and 
be their pastor all the week through, in- 
stead of driving down from the West End 
for their “ Sunday duty,” the City churches 
would once more attract regular congre- 
gations. The right man inthe right place 
has proved the remedy for many appar- 
ently hopeless evils. 





But the main argument for the main- 
tenance of the remaining City churches 
| lies in the self-evident though tardily rec 
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ognized truth that the parish church is 
the parishioner’s house of worship every 
day in the week, and not on Sundays only. 
If the Sunday population of the City is 
comparatively small, for six days in the 
week it is immense. These clerks and 
warehousemen and porters have each of 
them an immortal soul, for which the 
pastor in whose parish they pass the 
greater part of their lives must surely, if 
any one, be accountable. Slowly have 
our City incumbents awoke to the respon- 
sibility thus attaching to them. Many, 
indeed, are far from being awake to it yet. 
But wherever this self-evident truth has 
been realized, and the consequent duties 
faced, the results have been most encour- 
aging. To take only one example, though 
happily they are many, and constantly 
growing. At St. Edmund’s, in Lombard 
Street, the 1.15 services on week-days are 
generally attended by at least a hundred, 
nearly all men, mostly clerks and young 
men of the age when the purifying and 
strengthening influences of religion are 
most needed. On special days, such as 
the Rogation Days and Holy Thursday, 
the church was crowded to the street 
door. The church is left open from ten 
to four, and whenever any one goes in he 
will notice some men kneeling in prayer, 
others sitting quietly reading the Holy 
Scriptures, copies of the Bible being 
wisely provided for every sitting in the 
church. Weekly Bible classes are well at- 
tended; while, as the surest test of the real- 
ity of the work, the communicants some- 
times amount to seventy. Surely in such 
facts as these, which we repeat represent 
the experience of one City church only, 
there is a sufficient answer to those who 
so persistently assert the absolute useless- 
ness of the City churches, and a convinc- 
ing proof that, as has been well said, 
“every church in the City might be used 
for the advancement of God’s glory if 
only the clergy would bestir themselves.” 
Where they do the result is always the 
same. As Mr. Shuttleworth, the vicar of 
St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, has said in his 
address of “ A City Rector to his Friends,” 
“ Out of nearly three-quarters of a million 
of people there must be a large proportion 
to whom a short, bright service on a week- 
day in a City church, or a daily Te Deum 
or anthem, or a meditation with organ 
music for its only voice, or a few minutes’ 
address or opportunity for private prayer 
or undisturbed thought would be wel- 
come.” ‘ Many a busy, heart-weary City 
man would be thankful beyond measure 
if the doors of the City churches, like the 
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gates of the city of rest, were ever open 
continually that he might freely enter and 
spend his few spare moments in quiet or 
in prayer.” 

Before our great national Church, with 
her illustrious history, makes the humil- 
iating confession that she can turn to no 
good service her noble heritage in the 
City churches, and begs the legislature 
for power to demolish the houses of God, 
and transfer elsewhere their endowments, 
at least let an experiment of using them 
be fully tried. If it fails—and where 
wisely and patiently tried it never has 
failed —it will then be time enough to 
make the heritage over to other husband- 
men in another place, who will know bet- 
ter its value and its capabilities. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE BALLAD OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 
1883. 
PART IL 

THE still white coast at midsummer, 

Beside the still white sea, 
Lay low and smooth and shining 

In this year eighty-three ; 
The sun was in the very north, 

Strange to see, 


The walrus ivory lay in heaps 
Half buried in the shore, 

The slow stream slid o’er unknown beds 
Of golden ore, 

Washings of amber to the beach 
Light waves bore. 


Sprays of white, like foam-flowers, 
Betwixt the skies and seas, 

Swayed and poised the sea-gulls 
In twos and threes, 

Clustered like the stars men call 
Pleiades. 


The white marsh-flowers, the white marsh- 
grass, 
Shimmered amid the grey 
Of the marsh-water — mirrored 
Over and under, they 
Stood stiff and tall and slender, 
All one way. 


The upper spake to the lower, 
“ Are ye, or do ye seem?” 

Out of the dim marsh-water 
Glided as in a dream 

The still swans down a distance 
Of moonbeam. 


The willow-warbler dropped from the spray 
Sweet notes like a soft spring shower, 
There was a twitter of building birds 
In the blackthorn bower, 
All broken from bare to gossamer 
In an hour, 
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A garden white lay all the land 
In wreaths of summer snow, 
The heart of the year upspringing 

Swift and aglow, 
In pale flame and slender stalk, 
Smooth and low. 


The white heath and white harebell 
Let their chimes rise and fall, 
The delicate sheets of wood-sorrel 

Unfolded all, 
For a bed of bridal — 
Or a pall? 


Powdered with pearl, auriculas, 
And beds of snowdrop sheen, 

Frostwork of saxifrage, and fair balls 
Of winter-green : 

There was no room for foot to pass 
In between. 


One only pink, the fragrant bloom 
Of all blooms boreal,* 

Every face of every flower 
With looks funereal 

Bent to earth, and faintly 
Flowering all. 


Down in the closely crowded camp 
Of the fresh snowdrops lay, 
Fever and famine stricken, 
None his name to say, 
Sick to death, a traveller 
Cast away. 


Brother might be of Balder 
The beautiful, the bold, 

By northern stature and by limbs’ 
Heroic mould, 

And the uncurled faint hair 
Of pale gold. 


Faintly the words were uttered, 
Low, betwixt moan and moan: 
“ Here in the wilderness, 
Lost and alone, 
I die, and far away, 
Hast thou known? 


Fame, and story of wonder, 
Wind of rumor had blown 

My name to thine, my feet 
Up to thy throne: 

What has the world been since ?— 
Thee alone. 


I passed and Bowed before thy face, 
And once thy eyes met mine ; 

Once I have kissed thy hand — 
Hast thou no sign? 

Here with my last sad breath, 
I am thine.” 


The white hares nibbled fearlessly 
Among the tender green ; 

The silver foxes stayed and watched, 
Quick-eyed and keen ; 

The little ermine soft of foot 
Stole between. 


* Linnea borealis. 





But the white world changed and quickened 
To a red world, the same ; 

For with splendor as of sunset 
And sunrise flame, 

From the highest heaven to the lowest, 
Midnight came. 


The pulsing colors of the sky 
Deepened and purified, 

All glorious chords of gold and red 
Struck out and died, 

Stilled in one heavenly harmony 
Spread out wide ; 


In one ethereal crimson glow, 
As if the Rose of Heaven 

Had blossomed for one perfect hour, 
Midsummer Even, 

As ever in the mystic sphere 
Of stars seven. 


An opening blush of purest pink, 
That swiftly streams and grows, 

As shoreward all the liquid waste 
Enkindled flows, 

Every ripple of all the sea, 
Rose on rose. 


Through the heavens of midnight 
Came a bitter cry, 

Flesh and spirit breaking, 
Mortal agony ; 

Died away unanswered 
Through the sky. 


But all the dim blue south was filled 
With the auroral flame, 

Far out into the southward land 
Without a name, 

That dreamed away into the dark, — 
When one came, 


Suddenly came stepping, 
Where the roseate rift 

Of the boreal blossoms 
Crossed the snowy drift 

In a trailing pathway, 
Straight and swift. 


Her robes were full and silken, 
Her feet were silken-shod, 

In sweeping stately silence, 
Serene she trod 

The starry carpets strewing 
The soft sod. 


The eyes of the veronica 
Looked out and far away, 

A golden wreath around her head 
Of light curls lay, 

And rippled back a shining shower, 
In bright array. 


About her neck the diamonds flashed 
In rivers of blue fire ; 

But whiter her soft shoulders than 
Her white attire, 

And tenderer her tender arms 
Than heart’s desire. 




















She fronted full the crimson flood 
Of all the northern space, 

And all the hue of all the sky 
Was in her face ; 

The Rose of all the World has come 
To this place. 


A vision of white that glowed to red 
With the fire at heaven, at heart, — 


Nor paused nor turned, — but straight to him 


Who lay apart, 
On she came, and knelt by him, — 
Here thou art! 


At the first hour after midnight, 
As in the eider’s nest, 

The weary head sank soft into 
A heavenly rest ; 

Is it a bed of roses, — 
Or her breast ? 


At the second hour the cold limbs 
Felt comfort unaware ; 

Flickering, a golden glow 
Warmed all the air: 

Is it the hearth-flame lighted, — 
Or her hair? 


At the third hour, round the faint heart 
Failing in chill alarms, 

Is it some silken coverlet 
Still wraps and warms 

In close and closer clasping ?— 
Or her arms? 


At the fourth hour, to the wan lips 
There came a draught divine: 
Some last reviving cup poured out 

Of hallowed wine, — 
Or is it breath of hers 
Mixed with thine? 


At the fifth hour all was dimness 
Alike to him and her; 

One low and passionate murmur 
Still moved the air; 

Is it the voice of angels, — 
Or her prayer? 


At the sixth hour there stirred only 
The soft wave on the beach ; 
Two were lying stilly, 
Past sound or speech, 
Fair and carven faces, 
Each by each, 


PART II. 


The Summer Palace stood by night 
Lit up in dazzling sheen ; 

The doors unfolded, and the pomp 
Stirred in between ; 

To a burst of royal music 
Came the queen, 


Her eyes like stars of speedwell 
Shone down the great saloon ; 

She came, and all before her 
Knew it was June ; 

The passing of her presence 

Was too soon, 
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The little curls around her head 
Were all her crown of gold, 

Her delicate arms drooped downward 
In slender mould, 

As white-veined leaves of lilies 
Curve and fold. 


All in white, — not ivory 
For young bloom past away, — 
Blossom-white, rose-white, 
White of the May ; 
’Twixt white dress and white neck, 
Who could say ? 


She moved to measure of music, 
As a swan sails the stream; 

Where her looks fell was summer, 
When she smiled was a dream ; 

All faces bowing towards her 
Sunflowers seem, 


O the rose upon her silent mouth, 
The perfect rose that lies ! 

O the roses red, the roses deep, 
Within her cheeks that rise ! 

O the rose of rapture of her face 
To our eyes! 


The tall fair princes smile and sigh 
For grace of one sweet glance, 
The glittering dancers fill the floor, 

The queen leads the dance ; 
The dial-hands to midnight 
Still advance, 


Dance down to the melting music ! 
Hark to the viols’ strain ! 

Their notes are piercing, piercing, 
Again, again ; 

The pulse of the air is beating 
Throbs of pain, 


Does the dancing languish slower ? 
O the soft flutes wail and sigh ; 

In silver falling and calling, 
They seek reply ; 

And the heart is sinking, sinking, 
Why, ah why? 


O the high harp-strings resounding ! 
So long, so clear they are: 

A cry is ringing in heaven 
From star to star, 

Rising sharper and fainter 
From afar, 


The queen has danced from end to end; 
O the candles burn so bright ! 

But her blue eyes look far away 
Into the night ; 

And the roses on her cheeks and lips; 
Have grown white, 


O why is the queen so pale to-night ? 
And why does silence fall, 

As one by one they turn to her, 
Upon them all ? 

Whence comes that cold wind shivering 
Down the hall ? 
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The hour draws close to midnight, 
The banquet board is spread ; 

The lamps are lit, the guests are set, 
The queen at the head: 

For the feasting at kings’ tables 
Grace be said! ; 


The shaded light of rubies 
Streams from every part 

Down the golden supper ; 
Who is sick at heart? 

O hush | for the queen is listening, 
Lips apart. 


She sits with wide and open eyes, 
The winecup in her hand; 

And all the guests are ill at ease, 
Nor understand ; 

Is it not some enchanted 
Strange far land? 


The twelve long strokes of midnight 
With clash and clang affright ; 

The rose-glow seems to darken 
Before their sight ; 

But the queen has swooned back heavily, 
Cold and white. 


They lifted her, a burden 
Like broken lily-flowers ; 

They laid her on her own bed, 
Within her bowers ; 

They mourned and they tended her, 
For six hours, 


At the first hour after midnight, 
The queen nor spoke nor stirred ; 
At the second by her bedside, 
No breath they heard ; 
They said, “ Is she living ?” 
At the third. 


At the fourth hour they watched sadly 
At her feet and her head ; 

At the fifth, standing idle, 
No word they said, 

At the sixth, “ Bring’ candles 
For one dead.” 
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Swept low down across the east, 
Through the morning grey, 

A flock of white clouds swiftly, 
Dim, far away ; 

Like a flight of white wings, — 
What were they? 


Through the palace suddenly, 
Through every floor, 

Wailed a wind and whistled, 
Shook every door, 

Rattled through the windows, 
Then passed o’er, 


And as they stood with tapers tall 
Around the queen, there came 

A soft and far-off fluttering 
Over her frame, 

And from between her sleeping lips, 
One faint flame. 


They take her hand, they call on her, 
She answers them likewise ; 

She sits upright, she looks around, 
With her blue eyes, 

And a smile as of thy secrets, 
Paradise ! 


. . ° . . . . 


Winter is here, and has not brought 
The traveller of renown ; 

Why has he not come back again 
To court and town? 

Rumors and questionings pass 
Up and down. 


Is it only the wolves of the Northland 
Know where his bones lie white ? 
Only the swans could tell us, 
In southward flight ? 
Is it only the wind could whisper 
To the night? 


The queen sits still and smiling, 
She hears the talk prevail, 
She speaks no word, she gives no glance, 
She tells no tale; 
In the golden shadow always 
She is pale. 
HARRIET ELEANOR HAMILTON KING. 
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Woop AND TILE PAVEMENTS. — It is well 
known that wood pavements have been and 
are gradually taking the place of asphalte in 
London. ‘This example has been followed to 
some extent by Paris, where many streets have 
been recently paved with wood. Some time 
ago pavements of tiles were experimentally 
tried in London, This tile pavement has now 
also been introduced at Berlin, where cubes 
20 centimetres (7°83 inches) square and Io cen- 
timetres (39 inches) thick, and impregnated 
with bituminous products up to 20 per cent. 





of their volume, are employed. The cubes are 
laid on concrete 15 centimetres (6 inches) 
thick, and the joints filled up with hot tar. It 
is affirmed that this description of pavement is 
superior to wood pavement. Whilst the latter 
is liable to absorb organic products of decom- 
position like a sponge, and thus form a hotbed 
of disease, a tile pavement is completely free 
from those drawbacks, It permits the water 
to flow off freely, and lasts much longer than 
wood pavement, which, moreover, may become 
extremely dangerous in case of fire, Iron. 





